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WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL ADDRESS 


Here, in our First Presi- 
dent’s own handwriting, is 
part of the far-sighted 
8 h he delivered to the 
merican ple 152 

years ago. The spirit of the 
doctrine still applies. It 
calls for a firm unity among 
our people emphasiz- 
ing, above all, the need 
for “every citizen to take 
pride in the name of an 

. American.” The original is 
now aboard the ‘“‘Freedom 
Train’ —a traveling 
exhibit of the most _ 
significant documents in 
our history. 


Le proud of what you write... 
and the way you write it ! 


Naturally you’re proud when you own a Parker “51”’. For 
this is the world’s most-wanted pen. It glides with satin- 
smoothness... gives new freedom to your thoughts 
and fingers . . . makes writing more fun! Whether 
it’s an exam—a theme—a letter, this is the pen 
that will always show you at your best. Ask 
for the “‘51”’ in either the regular or new 
demi-size. Choice of points. The Parker 
Pen Company, Janesville, Wis., 
U.S.A., and Toronto, Canada. 


Parker’51V" 


DT eoritla hay with wet ink! 


Copyright 1944 by The Parker Pen Company 
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GN THE SIDE 


INTRODUCING — OUR COVER 
GIRL. Have you seen her before? If 

ou were a reader of Practical Eng- 
lish last semester, yes! When we ran 
her photo on the cover of our Janu- 
ary 5 issue, we received a stack of 
letters asking who she was. 

She’s Sally Fergusen, 17 years old, 
a senior at Lodge High School 
(N. Y. C.), and a Powers model. 
Sally has been modeling since she 
was four years old and her mother 
entered her picture in a baby photo 
contest sponsored by a yang, wr 
She won—and the Powers Model 
Agency enrolled her as one of its 
child models. Later, when she was in 
the fifth grade at the Professional 
Children’s School, she was asked to 
play a part in in the Dark, a 
Broadway hit, and later toured with 
the road company of the show. 

Sally also dances (ballet), twirls 
the baton, and sings French songs. 
She has danced in 42 performances 
with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany ballet. s 

She likes modeling, but what she 
likes best is sports. In fact, she’s won 
a couple of diving trophies. 

— Photo by A. Devaney, Inc. 





GOING TO THE GLIDER GAME? 
“The time has come when competi- 
tion in gliding, soaring, and light 
plane flying between high schools 
and colleges should take its place 
along with football, basketball, and 
similar sports activities,” says Dr. 
Maurice N. Walsh of the Mayo Clin- 
ic in an article in The Military Sur- 
geon. 

He thinks the building of gliders 
and sailplanes should be a part of 
the high school curriculum and that 
physically-fit students should be 
taught to fly as a part of the sports 
program. Why? So that high school 
graduates would be familiar with air- 
plane construction and aero-dynam- 
ics and would be conditioned to 
actual flight. They would have be- 
gun their training for jet-propelled 
and rocket plane flight, he says. 

It’s a fascinating idea, Doctor, 
and no doubt a sound one. What 
we'd like to know is: Where will the 
glider game be held? Do we have to 
“glide” over to Nob Hill in order to 
see it? Or will the take-off be from 
the school roof? 
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PRACTICAL ENGLISH e 


"Sef Your Goal NOW!" 


says Bob Feller, baseball star 


‘H IGH SCHOOL days are the most impor- 
tant part of your life,” Bob Feller, pitch- 
er for the Cleveland Indians, says. “Don’t 
just look forward to “getting out of school.’ & 
Prepare yourself to earn a living. Set your @ 
goal now!” 

“Did you—in high school?” we asked. 

“Before that,” Bob answered quickly. “I 
began to play ball when I was four years 
old. Every time I went into a store with m 
mother, I'd swipe a rubber ball! My mother, of course, 
would have to buy it. The first strong sign of my interest, 
though, was a composition I wrote when I was seven. In it, 
I was a tree. The lumbermen cut me down and made me 
into a board. Then some boys took the board and made me into 
the homeplate of a baseball diamond. 

“When people ask me how I developed my fast ball,” Bob 
went on, “I’m tempted to answer, “Carrying water for cattle and 
ploughing fields!’ We lived on a farm near Van Meter, Iowa. My 
father and I played ‘catch’ every day and often listened to 
major league game broadcasts—but only after farm chores 
were done. 

“My father bought me a baseball outfit when I was ten years 
old. Since I had the equipment,” Bob laughed, “I became man- 
ager and infielder of our elementary school team. I thought I was 
quite a batter!” 

“When did you begin to concentrate on pitching?” we asked. 

“It happened gradually,” Bob replied. “If a pitcher was miss- 
ing, I'd substitute. After I joined an American Legion team in 
a nearby town, I began to pitch most of the time.” 

One day during the summer between his sophomore and 
junior years at Van Meter Consolidated High School, Bob and 
his father were harvesting wheat; Bob was driving the tractor. 
A stranger walked across the fields —he was Cyril Slapnicka, 
scout for the Cleveland Indians. He asked when he could see 
Bob pitch. 

Scout Slapnicka must have been satisfied. The next summer 
Bob went to Cleveland and joined the Indians. In his first game 
(non-league) he struck out eight St. Louis Cardinals. That 
season he tied Dizzy Dean for strikeouts in one game— 
17. Then Bob went back to his senior year of high school. 

From 1941 to 1945 Bob was in the Navy. He returned to the 
Indians in 1946, pitched the greatest number of one-hit games 
(9), and set a record for strikeouts (348) in one season. 

“Would you encourage high school boys to choose baseball as 
a career?” we wanted to know. 

“Not unless you think you can become a major league player. 
But if your eye, your timing, and your throw are good — and 
if you're determined to be a ball player, then practice every day. 
Play with players who are better than you.” 

Bob tells the story of his life in the new book, Strikeout Story. 
“The greatest thing I’ve learned from baseball is how to get 
along with people,” he said to us. “Sportsmanship means appre- 
ciating the other fellow’s ability and recognizing your own weak- 
ness. My plans for the future?” he smiled. “To tend to my 


pitching.” 
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WHY LOOK LIKE 
THE DEUCE... 





WHEN YOU CAN 
LOOK LIKE A KING 


Messy hair never made a guy popular! So 
why look like the deuce and make it tough 
for the queens to like you. What you need 
is wonderful Wildroot Cream-Oil hair 
tonic. A quick application every morn- 
ing keeps hair in place all day... relieves 
dryness ... removes loose dandruff. 









vow w runs Pa 
AS WELL AS HAIR TONIC 
BOTTLES 
Non-Alcoholic 
Contains 


LANOLIN 





Get a new handy tube or bottle of Wild- 
root Cream-Oil today. Ask for a profes- 
sional application of Wildroot Cream-Oil 
next time you visit your barber. You'll be 
amazed at what Wildroot Cream-Oil will 
do for your hair. For a generous trial 
supply FREE, write to Dept. SM-C, Wild- 
root Co., Inc. Buffalo 11, New York. 

TUNE IN... TWO NETWORK SHOWS! "The Adven- 


tures of Sam Spade" Sun. evenings, CBS Network; 
"King Cole Trio Time” Sat. afternoons, NBC Network. 





\ Say What 
f Ten Please! 


+ « - and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.— The 
Editors. 

















Several of our readers called our at- 
tention to an error in the February 9 
issue of Senior Scholastic. The map of 
the Balkans on page 7 contained an in- 
accuracy. Bulgaria was mistakenly iden- 
tified as Romania. Romania should not 
have appeared on the map at all. Above 
is the sketch of the same area, show- 
ing the nations correctly. 


Dear Editor: 

Your “Earn While You Learn” article 
(Jan. 19 issue) interested me. I, also, 
am in training while I work. In our re- 
tail selling course, we have students 
working in department, drug, and gen- 
eral merchandise stores, for florists, and 
in order offices. Our teacher is Mrs. 
Pauline Bragg. 

. I enjoy your magazine and pass my 
copy around to my family and friends. 
I like especially “Sharps and Flats.” 

Betty Jane Dedmon 
Shelby (N. C.) Senior H. 8. 


Dear Editor: 

My favorite feature in your magazine 
is “Following the Films.” Before we 
started reading this column, our gang 
usually went to one show and then an- 
other. Now we go to-one show and like 
it so much that we talk about it all the 
way home. In that way, we save our 
money for the next good movie that 
you recommend, 

Earlene Mullen 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

We have organized a United Nations 
club in our high school to show students 
how the U. N. at Lake Success works. 
Club programs make it easier for us to 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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ONGO-bongo-bongo-l-don-wan-na- 
B leave-tha-Congo boomed the or- 

chestra as Tony Romani and his 
three friends hurried toward the high 
school gym. The Junior class’s “Leap 
Year Frolic” was off to a good Start. 

No-no-NO-no-no-NO!” piped the or- 
chestra. The words echoed and re- 
echoed in Tony’s mind; his heart sank. 
Those were exactly his sentiments—at 
least as far as introductions went. And 
there, just ahead, was the receiving line! 

That meant introductions, because 
Tony’s date, Maggie McGhee, as well as 
Chalmers Harris and his date, Ronda 
Betz, were al! from South High across 
the river. They wouldn’t know anyone 
in the receiving line. 

Could you substitute for Tony? Could 
ou steer his party through the “gaunt- 
fet” (as he calls it) of hosts and host- 
esses? Could you make the proper in- 
troductions gracefully? Test your social 
security quotient on this quiz. 

1. The first person in the -eceiving 
line is Stewart Ransom, Junior class 
president. How should Tony introduce 
Maggie and Stewart? 

_a. “Stewart, meet Maggie Mc- 
Ghee. She’s a cheer leader at South 
High.” 

—b. “Maggie, this is Stewart Ran- 
som, president of the Junior class. Mag- 
gie is a cheer leader at South High, 
Stewart.” 

2. The second person in line is Miss 
Amy Broome, Junior class sponsor. How 
should Stewart introduce Tony to Miss 
Broome? 

__a. “Tony, make the acquaintance 
of Miss Broome, our class sponsor. 
Miss Broome, Mr. Tony Romani.” 

__b. “Miss Broome, this is Tony Ro- 
mani. Tony, Miss Broome, our class 
sponsor.” 

3. How should Tony introduce Mag- 
gie to Miss Broome? 

_a. “Maggie, this is Miss Broome.” 

—b. “Miss Broome, this is Maggie 
McGhee of South High.” 

4. Next to Miss Broome is Mr. Lem- 
ual Foote, high school principal. How 
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should Miss Broome introduce Maggie 
to Mr. Foote? 

__.a. “Miss 
Foote.” 

__b. “Mr. Foote, this is Maggie Mc- 
Ghee of South High School.” 

5. After Tony and Maggie finish the 
first dance, a group of Tony’s friends 
beckon the couple to join them at the 
soda bar. How should Tony introduce 
Maggie to the group? 

a. “Everybody, make the ac- 
quaintance of Maggie McGhee.” 

—__b. “This is Maggie McGhee. 
Maggie, I want you to meet all of the 
gang. Reading from left to right — Buzz 
Shore, captain of our basketball team,” 
etc. 

6. During the course of the eve- 
ning, Chalmers Harris (of South High) 
finds himself standing next to two fel- 
lows he doesn’t know, What should he 
do? 

_a. Pay no attention to them; look 
the other way. . 

__b. Say, “I'm Chalmers Harris of 
South High. I came with Tony Ro- 
mani.” 

__c. Hurry away so as not to be 
within earshot of the fellows’ conversa- 
tion. 

Your S. S. quotient is superior, if you 


McGhee, this is Mr. 





checked every b answer on that two- 
minute quiz. Even st you didn’t rate 
superior, don’t be disturbed. Introduc- 
tions need not be difficult. They're just 
a matter of common sense. It’s the 
spirit of introductions more than the 


exact form that counts. Use the 
straightforward approach, be sure you 
mention the names of both persons 
you're introducing, and turn on the per- 
sonality — smile. Now let’s get down 
to cases. 

1. .ntroduce boy to girl. Stewart 
Ransom is introduced to Maggie. That 
means that Maggie is named first. 

“Maggie, this is Stewart Ransom...” 

2. Introduce younger to older. Tony 
is introduced to Miss Broome. That 
means that Miss Broome is named first. 

“Miss Broome, this is Tony Romani.” 

Maggie also would be introduced to 
Miss Broome and Mr. Foote. 

3. Introduce a group to a person. 
“This is Maggie McGhee, everybody! 
I want her to meet all of you.” Or, 
“Maggie McGhee, everybody!” If 


there’s a room full of people, don’t take 
Maggie around and make individual in- 
troductions. If the room is small and 
the party informal, introduce her to the 
entire group. If the room is large or if 
the party is formal, introduce her to 
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the first group, and let her make her 
way from there. : 

You can help Maggie by making a 
few introductory remarks about the 
various members in the group. “Harry 
Schmidt is a ping-pong enthusiast; 
Daisy. Dooley insists that books are 
more interesting than men,” etc. 

And, Maggie, don’t rush off as soon 
as you've met someone! Chat politely 
for a minute or two before you take 
your leave by saying, “I'm glad I met 
you,” or “Will you excuse me, please?” 
or some similar remark. 

4, Introduce yourself. If you're at a 
party in a home or at school, it is 
courteous to introduce yourself to a per- 
son or group near you. Simply say, 
“I’m Chalmers Harris” and make some 
identifying remark — “of South High” 
or “I think you know my brother John.” 

Streamline your introductory remarks 
with good taste and simplicity. Such 
forms as “Make the acquaintance of 
—” or “Meet —” or “Shake hands with 
—” are never correct. Nor is it neces- 
sary to include the word “friend” or 
“my friend” in your introduction. In- 
troducing two people implies your 
friendship for them, 

If the two persons are adults or if the 
situation is formal, you may say, “Miss 
Smith, this is Mr. Fish.” If they are 
about your age or if the situation is in- 
formal, you may say, “Mary, this is Tad 
Fish. Tad, Mary Smith.” 


How Do You Do? 


You've heard of “the pause that re- 
freshes.” That’s one type of pause. The 
singular of that word is not paw as in, 
“Give him your paw.” 

Men usually do shake hands when 
they are introduced — a warm, friend- 
ly handshake. It’s not necessary to size 
the other man up, shoot out your hand, 
and engage his in a grip which re- 
sults in an Indian wrestling match. On 
the other hand, the limp, fishy hand- 
shake, sometimes practiced by Mr. 
Milquetoast, makes for a chillfhg in- 
troduction. 

It’s up to the ladies to decide 
whether they'll shake hands or not. A 
hostess usually does. Women may 
recognize an introduction by bowing 
slightly, nodding their heads, and smil- 
ing. However, if the man makes the 
error of putting out his hand- first, a 
lady always shakes it. 

Boys always stand for introductions; 
a girl stands if she is hostess or if she 
is being presented to an older woman 
or man. If some friends drop in at your 
house to listen to records and your 
mother comes into the room, everyone 
in the gang would rise to meet her. 

You'd say, “Mother, I'd like you to 
meet the gang.” You could then start 
with the person standing nearest to 
your mother, and mention the names 


of your five visitors. “Hattie Charm, 
Flossie Huff, Nick Muskin, Star Bolt, 
Chick North.” 

How should Hattie, Flossie, and the 
rest acknowledge their introductions to 
your mother? 

__a. “Charmed, (or delighted) I’m 
sure.” 

__b. “Pleased to meet you (or make 
your acquaintance).” 

__c. “How do you do?” 

They should say “How do you do?” 
This is the standard remark of recog- 
nition and there’s not much choice in 
the matter. (Anyhow, could Hattie be 
sure she’s charmed?) 

If Flossie is near your mother when 
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the introduction is made, she might 
say, “How do you do? Liz has spoken 
of you so often that I have looked for- 
ward to meeting you.” Flossie should 
be sincere though. 


How’s That Again? 


Don’t stammer, mumble, or stumble 
through an introduction. Speak clearly 
and distinctly. Be especially careful in 
your pronunciation of difficult names. 

“Mamie, this is Stanley Ol-zew-ski. 
Stan, Mamie Snick-le-berg.” 

If you don’t catch the person’s name, 
say, “I’m sorry, but what is your last 
name?” Or, “Would you spell your last 
name for me, please?” 

What can you do if you have diffi- 
culty remembering people’s names? 

Elizabeth Clemens, a cousin of Mark 
Twain, once said that she had success- 
fully solved this problem — at least 
in meeting men. 

“I just say to myself,” Miss Clemens 
explained, “this is the man I’m going 
to marry. Then I concentrate on -the 
name because it’s going to be my name. 
Mrs. Ivar Obrenovich,” I repeat to my- 
self. “Or Mrs. Sterling Vandenberg.” 

“Since he’s going to be my husband, 
I look at his hair, his eyes, his cloth- 
ing, and I listen carefully to anything 
he may say.” 

That, of course, is just a game that 


Miss Clemens played to help her mem- 
ory., It’s better to build up some as- 
sociations with the person you've just 
met. Where does he work? Where does 
he live? Whom does he know that you 
know? What does he look like? 


“The Next Speaker Will Be—“ 


Now suppose you're asked to intro- 
duce an assembly speaker. Would you 
do it this way? 

You lounge languidly up to the 
speaker’s stand, pause a moment while 
you swallow your gum, and say: 

“As sophomore delegate on the Stu- 
dent Council, I’ve been asked to intro- 
duce our assembly speaker today. Our 
speaker is too well known to need any 
introduction, I’m sure, 

“We've been looking forward to hear- 
ing him for weeks. And I know you're 
going to give him your best attention 
during the brief remarks he’s going to 
make on his experiences among the 
headhunters of — of Samoa? Or was it 
Zululand? , 

“I give you the man who wrote that 
fascinating book, Cannibals I’ve Met — 
Mr. — er Doctor Elijah — I mean, Elihu 
Wanderlust. Let’s give him a hand.” 

Of course, you wouldn’t! You'd fol- 
low these pointers. 

1. Announce the name and title of 
the speaker clearly. If his name is dif- 
ficult to remember, write it on a small 
piece of paper. 

“Our speaker for today is Dr. Elihu 
Wanderlust.” 

2. Give the exact title of his speech. 
“He will speak to us on the subject, 
‘Li’ in the Wahloo Jungles.’” 

3. Speak a few words of introduc- 
tion and welcome. “Dr. Wanderlust is 
the well-known author of Cannibals 
I've Met and Trailing the Sabre- 
Toothed Tiger. One of his books, An 
Introduction to Some Aspects of the 
Coconut People of Gringo Gringo, was 
made into the popular movie, Aban- 
doned. 

“Dr. Wanderlust, the students at 
Union High have eagerly awaited your 
visit.” 

When Dr. Wanderlust finishes, 
you're to introduce Ellen Streeter, your 
high school representative who has just 
returned from a National Red Cross 
conference in Washington. 

You might do it like this. 

“There's an old saying that if you 
want a thing done well, ask a busy per- 
son to do it. That is certainly true in 
the case of Ellen Streeter. Ellen is on 
the staff of The Central News, on the 
girls’ basketball team, and an honor 
student. Recently Ellen represented our 
school at the National Red Cross con- 
ference in Washington. Today she'll 
tell us the Red Cross plan for helping 


starving children throughout the-world, ‘ 


Ellen Streeter.” 
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7. you and Buzz left the Rialto last night, you agreed 
EY that Treasure of Sierre Madre was a pretty good movie. 

Could you have told what made it good? 

With a little practice you could have. You could have 
made specific comments on such items as lighting, direction, 
entertainment value, etc. 

Here below is a practice scoreboard. It includes the main 
points you should consider in rating a movie. The score 
for a perfect motion picture (if there is such a thing) would 
total 100. Any score from 65 up could be considered good. 
In our “Following the Films” ratings, we call a score of 
85-100 a tops, don’t miss picture; 65-85, a worthwhile 
film; 0-65, save your money. 

Use this scoreboard to rate some of the films you've seen 
recently; it will help you develop a keener appreciation of 
what makes a good movie good, or a poor film poor. (Keep 
it handy while you're writing that movie review you hope 
will be published on this page at the conclusion of our 
movie series! ) 

Several of our readers have written to ask why we gave 
Creen Dolphin Street only one check.in our “Movie Check 
List.” So we have used the first column of the scoreboard 
for our ratings of the various ingredients of that film. 


MOVIE SCOREBOARD 


Green Dolphin Street 
I. THEME (what the film is about) 


A. Of interest to evervone; develons | | 
naturally; makes you think (20) 

] 

! 

! 

| 


B. Worthwhile, but has been over- | 
worked in recent films or doesn’t | 


develop naturally ............ (15) | 
C. Not made clear ............(5) 
D. Pointless or trivial ..........(0) 


- ro 


| 
' 
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| 
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If. STORY (plot) 
A. Interesting throughout; develops | 
naturally; logical ending; excellent | 
dialogue (15) | 
B. Generally interesting, but action | 
or dialogue occasionally lags (10) 
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C. No climax or unsuitable ending; |” | | 
weak story—or it seems as if you've | | | | 
seen this one before (5) 7 5 | ! } 

D. Dull, boring, or trashy ..... (0) | | | | | 


Ill, CHARACTERIZATION (acting and speech) 
A. Entire cast sincere and convinc- | | 
ing; speech clear (15) 
| 
} 























B. Acting adequate, but not excep- | | 
tional, or too much “type-cast- 
oe Re eee ee wee! Re 
C. Poor acting in one or more im- | Oe FO tae 
portant roles ah .(5) | 
D. Whole cast below par; stiff per- 
formances or “ham” acting... .(0) 

Phar. oui 





IV. DIRECTION 


A. Unusual camera work; clever 
touches; smooth scene transitions; 
all parts of film contribute to main 

] 


theme (10) 
B. Convincing, but undistinguished | 
; eT) 7 
C. Mechanical in effect .......(3) | 
D. Slow; jerky transitions ..... (0) | ij Bt a 





Vv. SETTING, COSTUMES, MAKE-UP, PROPERTIES 


A. Noteworthy for . beauty, realism, | | 

or contribution to interpretation of | | 
story (10) | 10 

B. Acceptable, but add nothing to | 

film ae i kB | 

C. Unsuitable or unreal .......(3) | | «SY 
D. Slipshod or overdone .......(0) | om 





VI. LIGHTING AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


A. Of high artistic merit; careful 
attention to composition; suited to 
mood and action of story; interest- 


ing photographic effects (5) 

B. Suitable nth 3 
C. Ordinary; does nothing to help 
create mood; lacks variety (2) | 


D. Poor, meaningless use of lights; 
freakish camera angles; dull ..(0) | 


VII. SOUND AND MUSICAL EFFECTS 
A. Sound natural and music ar- 
tistic; contributes to mood and 
meaning; sound and music well re- 
corded (5) 
B. Satisfying ; (3) | 3° 
C. Poor or blurred recording of 
sound; distracts from story (1) | | 
D. Unnatural, ugly tones; pro) | — 


synchronized with film track. (0) 





Vill. ENTERTAINMENT VALUE 
A. First-rate from beginning to | | 
end (10) 


B. Good entertainment, as a whole, 
but occasionally lags Sancta 
C. Ordinary; second-rate;  slap- | 

stick or sentimental (3) 

D. Waste of time and money (0) 7 ; 


IX. SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 
A. Timely, enlightening, and in- } 
spiring; gives insight into real life | 
and helps in understanding other | 


people (10) 

B. Has some constructive ideas,{ | | 
but not very convincing _.. (7) | 

C. Neutral, harmless (s)/ 3 ]_ 


D. Destructive; encourages preju- | 
dice, irreverence, disregard for law; 
undue emphasis on violence, crime, 
GU ors whade ce eaves. (0) 








Total Score | 53 | 
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O YOU realize that it takes skill to 

be a good listener? Furthermore, 
do you know that a good reader is 
usually a good listener? 

Yes, there’s a strong tie between 
reading and listening. To get the most 
out of both, you must be able: to con- 
centrate carefully; to follow a line of 
reasoning logically; to recognize an im- 
portant thought when it crops up; to 
draw concise conclusions. 

Reading a script of a radio discus- 
sion is a good test of these skills. After 
you've read the “Boy dates Girl” script 
on page 14, try your hand at the ques- 
tions below. 


What's the Idea? 


Many sound ideas are brought out in 
this “Boy dates Girl” discussion pro- 
gram. If you're straight on all of them, 
youll be able to mark the following 
statements either T. (for True) or F. 
(for False) and to correct whichever 
statements are false. 


_l. Miss Barr defined “old-fashioned” 
parents as those who wouldn't allow 
their children to use the family car on 
dates. 

__2. Marie was to blame for BBill’s 
being subjected to a cross-examination 
from her father. 

__3. Miss Barr felt that it’s a young 
person’s duty to give up friends of 
whom his parents don’t approve. 
__4. According to Miss Barr, a happy 
family is a democratic family — one in 
which there’s a friendly atmosphere of 
give-and-take. 

__5. Bill felt sure that his mother 


would like Marie if she could meet the 
girl. 

——6. Miss Barr set up this standard 
for measuring a friend: that he be ex- 
actly like all of one’s family and other 
friends. 


Using New Ideas 

Reading isn’t a “sometime” thing; it’s 
an investment. To profit by it, you 
should absorb new ideas and put them 
to use whenever you can. Let’s see if 
you caught these “Boy dates Girl” ideas 
well enough to put them to practical 
use. Can you check the best solution to 
each problem presented below? 

(You may wish to use these ques- 
tions as the “jumping-off point” for a 
class discussion. Try having volunteer 
committees present each situation in a 
brief skit, using any of the solutions 
suggested. Then ask the class to decide 
whether that “was the best solution. 
Later, you might have other commit- 
tees to invent and present other situa- 
tions as food for discussion.) 


1. Jim Heath is interested in Nancy 
Carrastro; but he knows that his mother 
dislikes Mr. and Mrs. Carrastro. Jim 
would be smart if he: 


_—a. insisted that his mother invite 
Nancy to dinner and become acquaint- 
ed with her. 

—b. dated Nancy “on the sly.” 

—c. gave a party and invited Nancy 
as one of the guests. 

—d. stopped seeing Nancy. 


2. Mr. Cummins doesn’t like his 
daughter Arlene to date Sam Sedgwick 


because Sam brings Arlene home too 
late. Nancy should: 


—a. urge her father to baw! out Sam, 
not her, 

—_b. stop seeing Sam. 

—c. assert her independence by ignor- 
ing her father’s objections. 

—d. ask Sam to bring her home ear- 
lier. 

8. Eric Thorsen’s mother asks him to 
have a blind date with Clarice, the 
daughter of a friend_of hers. Eric’s best 
bet is to: 


——a. stand up to his mother and refuse 
the date. 
—b. offer to find another date for 
Clarice. 

—_c. have the date but behave like a 
“stuffed shirt” so that Clarice won't 
like him. 

—d. be sociable and arrange a double 
date in anticipation of a pleasant eve- 
ning. 


Words, Words, Words 


In the excitement of reading “Lein- 
ingen Versus the Ants” on page 17, you 
may have skipped over some interest- 
ing words. Here are some of them (in 
italics) in the sentence below. If you 
know the meanings of. these words. 
you'll realize that the sentences don't 
make sense. You'll also realize that the 
sentences can make sense if you'll 
change one word —not the italicized 
word — in each sentence. 


1. Henry was so ravenous that he ate 
nothing on his plate. 

2. Because Adele was disinterested 
in her work, she studies zealously. 

3. The twins’ father was a poor ref- 
eree because he was impartial. 

4. It was easy to plan an attack 
against the impregnable fort. 

5. Andy liked Joe because of his 
hostile attitude. 








UTCH and his friends played a fast 
game of football. They didn’t mind 
hitting the hard ground when they 
were tackled. Tackling and blocking 
were part of the game, as long as play- 
ers stuck to the unwritten rules of good 


sportsmanship—no slugging in the 
face or stomach or when a person is 
down. The boys were competing in 
skill; no one was trying to hurt an- 
other. 

One day a new player socked Butch 
while he was flat on the ground. Right 
there the game and the fun were over. 


Instead ot sticking to the rules of fair 
play and competing in skill, the new 
player had -set out to hurt Butch. He 
was a poor sport. 

An argument can be as much fun as 
a football game, if it’s played fairly. 
Instead of carrying a ball down the 
field, carry your point by sound and 
logical arguments. Tackle your oppo- 
nent by answering his arguments 
squarely and fairly, Among good sports 
there are no hard feelings, because no 
one is trying to hurt another. 

Now let’s listen to a conversation 
between Charlie and Tom. 

“Congress should pass the E. R. P. 
(European Recovery Plan or Marshall 
Plan) to send Europe 6.8 billion dol- 
lars,” Charlie said. 

“I disagree. That’s too much money.” 


“Secretary of State Marshall and 
President Truman say that this much is 
necessary,” Charlie pointed out. 

“You're the radical type who wants 
to bankrupt the country,” Tom shouted. 

Whoa! Tom has chucked straight 
thinking. Instead of tackling Charlie 
with a good answer, he hunted around 
for a way to stab at Charlie’s feelings. 

Breaking the rules of sportsmanship 
to hurt another fellow’s feelings is not 
winning the argument. If Tom felt he 
wasn’t skillful enough to answer Char- 
lie, he should have been a good sport 
and admitted it. 

Name calling always causes hard 
feelings. Name calling means labelling 
someone with a word that arouses an 
unfavorable impression of that person. 
It’s unsportsmanlike. 
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PE 
OW Y b, 

I’m glad you enjoyed your week-end at Bay Ridge. You 
have “real manners,” Mother said when she received your 
thanks note. (That was a crack at me, no doubt, because 
I still haven’t written my Christmas notes!) Next time we'll 
take you bowling — our favorite Friday night sport. 

Dizzy Dahl's jalopy just wouldn’t start last Friday — cold 
nose or something, so we trooped over to Yeagle’s Drug 
store to wait for the bus and in no time we had that place 
jumping. Pinetop Lewis turned on the juke box full force 
and even the Peruna bottles danced on the shelves. Mimi 
and Wanda spread out all the movie magazines on the 
counter and dripped sodas on them, while they scanned the 
pictures. 

Mr. Yeagle, the owner, made some crack about people 
who thought they could buy the whole store for a nickel. He 
was looking right at Mimi and Wanda when he spoke. 
Imagine! Some pedple certainly are money-minded. 

By the time the bus lumbered up, quite a few people 
were waiting for it. We managed to push past most of them. 


Abe, Larry, and Butch snared the back seat, but they had 
to work fast. Mrs. Pffeffer was just about to sit there. 





from JULIE 











“Well, I never. . . .” she said, clutching on to a strap. 
(She’s typical of the “old fogies” who don’t know enough to 
stay home at night.) 

The boys settled down comfortably and put their feet 
up on the seats ahead of them. The “old number” ahead of 
Abe gathered her skunk fur piece around her and gave him 
a look that would have frosted a hot chocolate. 

Jewell Sink found a seat on the aisle and I sat on her 
lap, so I could read the paper of the man sitting next to her. 
He was ready to turn the page before I'd finished reading 
“Lil Abner,” but when I asked him to wait a sec, he gave 
me the paper so that I could read at my own speed. It’s 
nice to know that some people are polite, isn’t it? 

Dizzy opened some of the back windows to get air just 
about the time that Larry and Butch were wrestling for 
Larry’s cap. As the bus skidded to a stop at a corner, Larry’s 
cap sailed out the open window. He had to hop off the bus 
to retrieve it. Alysmae, as usual, laughed herself into hyster- 
ics, but I didn’t pay much attention. 

Mimi and Wanda had begun to chant Bay Ridge High’s 
famous fighting cheer which goes, “Boomilaca, Boomilaca, 
Boomilaca, Bee! Rifraf, Rifraf, Rifraf, ree! Ipscity iky, what, 
whoo, wha! Bay Ridge High School, Rah! Rah! Rah!” 

Even the deadpan passengers enjoyed our cheering. At 
least, they all turned to look. I think we pepped them up, 
they jumped off the bus so eagerly! 

The bus driver must have enjoyed having us, too. He 
was so thoughtful. He let us out in front of the bowling 
alley, although the regular stop is a block beyond. 

Jewell Sink is right. What’s*the sense in living if you 
can’t be pleasant and cheerful to other people? 

Yours for more courtesy, 


> 











yee. 


LL of you who participated in this 

“Letter Perfect” contest are really 
winners! Why? Your chances for suc- 
cess in social and business life are 
improved because you're striving to be- 
come Letter Perfect. 

Your contest letters were excellent. 
It was difficult to choose three for the 
prize winners, as announced in our Jan- 
uary 19 issue. 

Here are the three “greenback” win- 
ners: 

Delores Binner of Winona ( Minn.) 
High School scored with this letter re- 
questing information: 


Winona Senior High School 
Winona, Minnesota 
January 21, 1948 


Sun Oil Company 
New York City, New York 
Gentlemen: 
Our world geography class wishes informa- 
tion on the products of countries in the 
Middle East. 
May we have the following pamphlets 
which we understand are free of charge? 

1. Looking Forward in Oil. 

2. Sun Oil Company and Middle Eastern 

Oil Production. 

3. America’s Real Resources. 
The material in these pamphlets would be 
very valuable to us now because the topic 
we're studying is “Oil Production in the 
Middle East.” 
We would appreciate having this material 
by March 12 if possible. 

Sincerely yours, 


Donald Culbertson, Secretary 
World Geography class 






PERFECT 

















Salo, Cartoons-of-the-Month 
“| hope Higgins realizes that he 
isn’t fooling us with that thing!’ 


Harold Wingfield of Du Sable High 
School, Chicago, Ill., wrote the follow- 
ing prize-winning letter of adjustment: 


Ye Little Olde Gift Shoppe 
State College, Iowa 
January 28, 1948 


Mrs. Bernard Bruno 
843 Allison Lane 
Brewster City, Iowa 
Dear Customer: 

We regret very much that there was a 
mistake in your order. The clerk who 
handled your order saw no indication of 
the metal you preferred. Having only the 
silver metal set in stock at the time, he 
thought that perhaps you’d like that. 

However, if you prefer the copper set, 
we will gladly change it for you at your 
earliest convenience. 

Cordially yours, 


Janice Smug 
Adjustment Clerk 


Here is the prize-winning friendly 
letter, written by Rose Baker of Jones 
Commercial High School, Chicago, IIl.: 


654 West 8lst Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
January 26, 1948 


Dear Bud, 

Yesterday I stopped at your house to 
visit your parents and find the cause of 
your absence from school. I’m certainly 
sorry that this had to happen to you, but 
know that it will be only a few weeks be- 
fore you'll be begging the “doc” to let you 
out of bed. I know you, Bud, like a book! 

We had a basketball game yesterday, 
and it was terrific! Joe scored the winning 
point for our side. I'll bet it wouldn’t have 
been half so hard to win if you had played. 
The next game is in February, and we're 
counting on you. 

Now is the time for exams, and you 
should see the boys study — all last minute 
workers. Jim thinks he is surely going to 
fail, and Bob is trying to get on the right 
side of his teacher. They'll probably end 
up on top of the list. 

Your girl friend, Sue, is coming to see 
you tomorrow. Some boys from school and 
I are planning to see you soon, Then we 
can talk like we’ve never talked before! 

Yours truly, 


Elmer 


Help! Help! 


Now let’s have some “horrible exam- 
ples” to launch the new “Letter Perfect” 
contest. Here are two poorly written 
letters. One is a request for information 
and the other is meant to be a friendly 
social letter. 

You may enter the contest by rewrit- 
ing either or both of the two letters. 
A prize of $1 will be sent to the writer 
of the best letter in each of the two 
classifications. Write your name, ad- 
dress, and school on the reverse side of 
each letter you submit. Mail your let- 
ters, not later than March 22, to Letter 


Perfect Editor, Practical English, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
We'll start you off with one hint: You 
won't win prizes by simply rewording 
these letters. Many of them need addi- 
tions or subtractions, a. well as correc- 
tions in English. Start from scratch and 
work out your own letter; don’t settle 
for slightly improved copies of these. 


Nevada 
Sunday 


Miss (or Mrs.) Ida Sheldon 
American Youth Hostels, Inc. 
Northfield, Mass. 

v, 3.5 


Dear Miss or Mrs., 

Sandro Rini is a frierid of mine who lives 
on Circle Street. I have read as how young 
Americans can go on trips to Europe under 
the headship of American Youth Hotels. 
Sandro says that there may be a Youth 
Hostel organization in our state giving trips 
right here at home. 

Would you pledse inform me? And how 
can I be a member? I have a complete 
camping outfit and a dog. I'd like to be- 
long and my friends would too. 

Hopping to hear from you soon, I remain 


Your sincere friend 
“Bud” (Harry) Sloan III 


On the Streetcar 
A Rainy Day 
Dear Chick: 

I'm not very good at writing letters as 
you know. I got yours. I was glad to hear 
from you. And that you like your new 
school and the town. I am sure sorry that 
you are lonesome. 

Nothing much happens here. Except the 
usual and you know about all that $0 I 
won't write about it. School is the same, so 
is Barth’s Drug store and juke box. We 
still go to the movies on Friday night. 
Helen isn’t dating anyone particular since 
you went away. 

That about covers everything and I 
can’t think of nothing else. 

Write 
Al Newton 























Eric Peters in Saturday Byening Post _ 


“Sometimes | wish he’d stop 
shooting off his big mouth.” 
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Watch Your Language! 


In this grammar business, we're partners, you know. 
We're in this together. For what? Simply to help you 
to write and speak better. 

Now, if we're going to stay partners, we'll have to be 
honest with each other. So here goes — straight from the 
shoulder. The next few columns on verbs are going to 
be a little different from the others we’ve done together. 
Most of the others have been work — and some fun, too. 
These are going to be work. 

We have a job to do on irregular verbs. There’s only 
one way to get it done. Do it! That’s all. When you've 
finished, you'll be free of “verb worry.” 

Each week we'll take up ten verbs. That’s enough. (If 
you want more, just holler!) At that rate, we'll have 
the whole batch of irregular verbs out of the way in a 
few weeks. We'll start off each week with a review of 
the verbs of the past week —just to keep you in trim. 

Are we still partners? Then let’s get going on those 
irregular verbs. 

A. Here’s a little brush-up on last week’s verbs. We'll 
give you the present tense. You fill in the past tense. 
Two points for each. Total, 10. 


Present Tense Past Tense 


1. beat 
2. become 
3. begin 
4. break 


5. bring 





My secre... 
Here are the ten for today. 


Present Tense Past Tense 
burst burst (that’s tricky) 
buy bought 
catch caught 
choose chose (watch this one) 
come came 
do did 
draw drew 
drink drank 
drive drove 
* drown drowned (careful, now) 


B. Study these now and get them down pat. Then, 


without looking back, see what you can do on this test. 
Fill in the blanks with the correct tense of the verb. 
One point for each one right. Total, 10. 


This page and all other pages in PRACTICAL ENGLISH are copyrighted and cannot be reproduced in any form without permission of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 





CLASS 
1, [_______ my balloon yesterday. 
(burst) 
2. He ____ candy from the man. 
(buy) 
3. Will you me if I fall? 


(catch) 


4. When asked, Eisenhower 
President. (choose) 


not to run for 


me Sm 


(come) 





; I saw; I conquered. 


6. I _____ it last week. 
(do) 


7. Leonardo da Vinci __---_. wonderful sketches. 


(draw) 

8. When I was sick, I lots of lemon juice. 
(drink) 

9. Last winter, I very little. 


(drive) 


10. During the storm, the dog ________ in the lake. 


(drown) 


My score 


Are You Spellbound? 


Last week we were talking about words of one syllable 
in which we double the final consonant before adding 
ing, er, ed, and est. ‘ 

Do you remember the rule we gave you? No??? All 
right, we'll repeat it— but make it stick in your nog- 
gin this time: 

(1) If the word has only one syllable and (2) if the 
word ends in a consonant (except h or x) and (3) if the 
consonant has a vowel (a, e, i, 0, u) before it — then 
double the final consonant before ing, er, ed, and est. 

Got it? Okay, we’re all all set to tackle words of more 
than one syllable in which we double the final conson- 
ant before ing, er, ed, or est. 

We'll make that same rule (above) work on words 
of more than one syllable by changing (1) in the rule — 
this way: 

(1) Ifthe accent (of a word of more than one syllable) 
falls on the last syllable and (2) if the word ends in a 
consonant, etc., etc. 






4 


12 


Let’s take one of these words and see how the rule 
works: 


Regret — that’s the word. 


1. It has two syllables (re gret) and, when pronounced, 
the accent falls on the last syllable. (You don’t say RE 
gret; you say re GRET — we hope!) 


2. It ends in a single consonant —t. 


8. A vowel (e) comes before the final consonant. 

(Read those steps again; fix them in your mind.) 

Now what happens when you add ing, er, ed, or est 
to words like re GRET? Right! You double the final con- 
sonam. 

Today’s test is on both one- and two-syllable words, 
so watch your step! In the first column below, you'll find 
the words to which, in the second and third columns, 
you're to add ed, and ing. Four points for each group 
you complete correctly. Total, 60. 





Word Ed Ing 
1. rob on - 
2. robe idies sh stiles cama 
3. pin antesinnsccieciadiagb ita soil 
4, sin — - = 
5. pine er oi 


6. repel 


7. regret cali ™ qari nial 
8. spite * nip : eae 
9. rebel - -_ il hasalipidan 
10. commit —s ite se —— 
11. compel ais 7 
12. prefer ae — 
13. occur arene eS = peeatd * 
14. excel aiinigenioihclmpciass oe ee eee 
15. define eae es 


My score nhc 


Words to the Wise 


A. “A good workman knows his tools,” according to 
the old proverb. Can you make good workmen of all the 
persons listed in Group A? If these men were to see an 
exhibit of all the tools listed in Group B, which tool 
would each man take? Count 1 point for each man and 
tool which you match correctly. Total, 10. 

Group A Group B 


—— 1. physicist a. spatula 


——— 2. lawyer b. scalpel 
setrisinns Bs, OGItOR c. mortar 
—— 4. pharmacist d. tympani 
—— 5. surgeon e. annuity 


—__. 6. drummer f. electron tube 


—— 7. printer g. T square 


—— 8. painter 


h. slug 


—— 9. insurance salesman i. blue pencil 


—— 10. draftsman j. subpoena 


My score ———-—.» 


B. Learn the knack of getting directly to the point with 
the right word, instead of beating around the bush with 
four or five awkward words, Each italicized phrase in 
the sentences below is pinch-hitting for one of the words 
in the list that follows. Can you choose the better sub- 
stitute for each phrase? Count 2 points for each sen- 
tence. Total, 10. 

—__1. I always invite as guests people who are kin- 
dred in spirit, tastes, and interests. 


2. Grace knew how full of risk and danger the 
underground passage was. 





3. The three men who were shipwrecked survived 
because of their ability to suffer pain or hardship without 
perishing. 





—___4. We decided to search systematically through the 
abandoned mine. 


_5. Whenever we feel tempted to lie, we hesitate 
because of our inner sense of moral goodness. 





a. endurance b. insurance 


c. conscience d. conscious 
e. perilous f. pestiferous 
g. congenial h. congenital 
i. explore j. exploit 

My score 
My total score__. 


Answers in Teacher Edition 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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PROTECTION pays off in 


A FAMOUS HIGH SCHOOL COACH SHOWS HOW! 








C. D. Jarvis, head bas- 





xX f x 
ketball coach at El Paso ® “re 
(Texas) High, diagrams ~ 
a protective play in bas- ma 
ketball. Plays like this A 
have enabled Coach ry 
Jarvis’ boys to hang up if 
some impressive rec- RK 
ords. In 1947, the El ma 
Paso team won the City- % 3 
District, the Bi-District 5g a6 
and Texas State Cham- ) ie 
pionships. Their record: — 
twenty-five victories... >. 3, fakes a screen i oe 
with just one loss. Ne asses el orate 4 the free as oe 
BA no —* edge of the circle. 











ositions. 


And PROTECTION 
pays off in 





There’s a flavor protection pay-off in every morsel. of 
these plump, juicy franks. For Swift now packs them in 
cellophane to bring them to you at peak flavor! What’s 
more, they’re just as nourishing as they are tasty and 
delicious. That’s because Swift’s Premium Franks are 
made from ‘‘dinner-quality” tender beef and juicy pork. 
So take along a few packs on your next hike or hot dog 
roast. And for a special treat—ask mom to serve them 
for dinner tonight. Get Swift’s Premium Franks, packed 
8 to 10 to the pound in the handy cellophane pack. 












sf 
NOW BETTER THAN EVER IN NEW CELLOPHANE PACK! 


LISTEN TO ARCHIE ANDREWS ON NBC, 
SATURDAYS 10:30 A.M.,.NEW YORK TIME 
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another “Boy dates Girl” radio script. 
This is one of a regular series of 
scripts based on our “Boy dates Girl” 
columns and broadcast by the Board of 
Education Station WBOE (Cleveland, 
Ohio), with Miss Helen Barr speaking 
for Gay Head and Scholastic Magazines. 
Try it in your classroom, English 
club, or radio workshop. Permission to 
broadcast it must be obtained from Sta- 
tion WBOE and from Scholastic Maga- 
zines. 


(Sound: Chimes) 

(Sound: Street traffic. Establish, un- 
der) 

But (Fade on): 

Sam: Hi! 

Bit: Waiting for a street car? 

Sam: Waiting for my date. 

Brix: A date? Here? Anyone I know? 

Sam: It’s that blonde who sits across 
from me in Smith’s class. 

Birt: Oh— Marie Whatchamaycall- 
her? . . . The one who’s always asking 
sort of dumb questions— about the 
problems, I mean, 

Sam: Yeah. She’s the one. 

Bit (whistles): And she’s meeting 
you here on a street corner? 

Sam (defensively): She suggested it. 

Britt: Say —she’s dumb about more 
than physics problems . . . 

(Sound: Traffic Up, fade, out) 

Barr: Perhaps Marie Whatchamay- 
callher has simply discovered that so- 
cial problems are sometimes more diffi- 
cult to solve than those her physics 
teacher gives her! . .. Hello! This is 
Helen Barr, speaking once again for 
Gay Head and “Boy dates Girl” 
“Boy dates Girl” is a weekly feature of 
Practical English and other Scholastic 
Magazines and a radio feature of the 
Division of Home Economics in the 
Cleveland high schools. . . . Today 
we're asking you a really difficult ques- 
tion: How much control should your 
parents have over the choice of boys 
and girls whom you date? 

Sam: Who I go with is my business! 

Marnie: My dad never seems to ap- 
prove of any boy I date! 

Bit: Mom’s always saying, “Why 
don’t you bring your date home? .. . 
Huh! I don’t want to give her that much 
encouragement! 

EvLeanor: So long as a boy’s nice — 
what difference does it make what his 
family is like? I'm not dating them! 

Barr: All sorts of problems, you see. 
Some are serious . . . and some are a 
little silly. Some can be solved only by 
remaking the world in which we live. 
Some can be cured by simple social 
finesse. 

ELEANOR: Finesse? 

Barr: Skillful management, Eleanor. 
For instance, let’s suppose Marie over- 
takes you on your way to school one 
morning. She’s had an experience she 


y=: ASKED for it, so here it is— 


Hi, there, Sam! 





Brin 


can hardly wait to confide to someone. 
And you're the first friend she’s seen 
after the night before! 

Marie (off, calling): Wait a second, 
Eleanor! (Fade on) What’s the rush? 
ELEANOR: I just like to walk fast. 

Marie: You're just like Bill. 

ELEaAnor: Oh — you had a date with 
him last night, didn’t you? Where did 
you go? 

Mante: Skating. 

ELeanor: Have a good time? 

Marie: Oh, sure. After we got there! 
But before that — 

Eveanor: Something happen? 

Marie: I'l] say! Bill called for me 
early. I wasn’t quite ready — and so my 
Dad — well, was I embarrassed! 

ELEaNor: What happened? 

Mane: Dad let him in. And before 
I could get ready, he gave Bill a regular 
cross-examination! 

ELeanor: Did you hear him? 

Marte: Bill told me afterwards. You 
see last Friday I didn’t get home from 
my date with Sam till after midnight. 
So Dad bawled Bill out for that! 

ELEeanor: But didn’t he know — 

Marie: No. He'd never met Sam! 
Well, as I say, Dad made like a G-man 
with Bill— asked what his dad’s busi- 
ness was—where «he lived —what 
church he belonged to — how often he’d 
dated me before —Oh, Bill was sweet 
about it—but Dad certainly rubbed 
him the wrong way. . . . Just you wait 
till my father gets home tonight! (Fade) 
Between Mother and me — 

Barr: Poor Dad! Once again he pays 
~ this time for daughter’s mistake! 

ELeANor: But that was no way for 
him to treat Marie’s friend! 

Barr: Would he have acted that way, 
Eleanor, if Marie had given him some 
advance information? 


¢ Up Parents 


ELEeANor: Advance information? 

Barr: You know, Eleanor — strictly 
speaking — it’s Marie’s duty to tell her 
parents about the boy she’s dating. It 
seems reasonable to me that if Marie 
cares for her parents, she'll share with 
them simple everyday information 
about her friends. That’s in keeping 
with the atmosphere of a real home. 
Evidently, however, Marie hadn’t been 
doing her share to create that atmos- 
phere. . If she had, Bill wouldn’t 
have been embarrassed — because Ma- 
rie’s father would have known about 
him. 

ELeanor: But what should she tell? 

Barr: Who Bill is — what she thinks 
he’s like. If she knew Bill well enough 
to date him, then she knew the answers 
to all the questions her family would be 
interested in. 

ELeanor: You mean a girl ought to 
cross-examine her boy friends? 

Barr: Of course not — not directly. 
Boys like to talk about themselves! With 
a little finesse, a girl can find out any- 
thing she wants to know about them in 
the ordinary course of conversation... . 
And then, remember, — Marie needs to 
know enough about Bill to be able to 
talk to him and have an enjoyable date. 
Certainly if she likes him and her fam- 
ily, she'll want them to know about 
each other. She'll let her father and 
mother in on Bill’s vital statistics when 
she tells them what she plans to do on 
Saturday evening. 

Exeanor: You make it Sound too 
easy, Miss Barr. It isn’t always. Some- 
times a girl isn’t on friendly terms with 
her parents — not that way, I mean. 

Barr: In that case, the first thing she 
ought to do is to create a friendly rela- 
tionship! Her parents love her — they're 
interested in her welfare. She ought to 
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treat them as well as she treats her own 
friends —who, after all, care for her 
less than her parents do! 

ELEANOR: But sometimes — well, 
you're talking about the American way. 
Sometimes parents have old-fashioned, 
old-country ways. 

Barr: I know. Sometimes girls and 
boys have a hard row to hoe. It takes 
patience to make some parents realize 
that a democratic, friendly home is bet- 
ter than a dictatorship! But it is— and 
it’s worth some heartaches and sacri- 
fices to bring it about. Love begets love, 
you know — friendliness and good-hu- 
mor create the same feelings. 

ExLeanorn: Do you believe a girl 
should give up friends who don’t fit 
into her family background? 

Barr: I think that’s rarely necessary, 
Eleanor. Let’s go back over what hap- 
pened at Marie’s house. Suppose she 
had helped Bill and her dad to get 
acquainted. If she had, Bill would prob- 
ably have said to Sam the next day — 

Bri: Say—have you ever met Ma- 
rie’s family? 

Sam: Nope. 

Buu: Her father’s quite a guy. 

Sam: How do you know? 

Buu: I took her skating last night. 
You know, her dad was born in Europe. 
A little old-fashioned — but he’s quite a 
boy. On the championship bowling 
team down at the mill. She told me 
about him before I called for her — so 
when he answered the door, I was all 
set, ... I started off on bowling and he 
showed me some pointers—we had 
quite a talk. (Fade) He seemed to 
know about me, too. 

Barr: You see, Eleanor — since Ma- 
rie likes her father and Bill — and they 
both like her —the two men ought to 
be able to get together—once she’s 
given them a common ground to get 
acquainted on! 

ELEaNor: But sometimes — 

Barr: Sometimes prejudice lies too 
deep for such a simple solution. Sam 
found that out (Sound: dialing) the 
other night when Bill called him up.... 

(Sound: ringing on line) 

Sam (filter): Hello. 

But: Sam? This is Bill. I'm in a jam. 

Sam: What's the matter now? 

Bui: I can’t have the car Saturday. 

Sam: Ignition trouble again? 

Bu: No. Family trouble. I’ve had 
an argument. with Mom over Marie. 
Mother doesn’t like her. 

Sam: I didn’t know she knew her. 

But: She doesn’t. That’s just it. But 
she asked me about her religion, and 





where her dad came from — and, well, 
Mom's sort of narrow. . . . She and I 
had quite an argument — result, no car. 
Dad always backs Mom up. 

Sam: What'll we do? Take the street- 
car? It’s a long way out — 

Butt (interrupting): No. I’m not 
going at all, Sam. I'll fake some good 
excuse to Marie — but I thought maybe 
you'd fix her up with someone else, so 
she won't be disappointed. 

Sam: But are you sure you — 

Buu: I can’t make it this time. 
(Fade) Maybe later I can get Dad to 
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Barr: As you were going to say, 
Eleanor, Bill’s not the only one with a 
problem like that. It happens many 
times. There are old-fashioned Ameri- 
cans as well as old-fashioned Euro- 
peans. 

EvLeanor: What do you mean by old- 
fashioned, Miss Barr? 


Barr: Not yet waked up to the fact 


that America today is a blend of many 
nations, races, beliefs, and backgrounds. 
. . . Old-fashioned, too, because they 
think of dates in terms of courtship. ... 
Does Bill intend to marry Marie? 

EvLeanor: Of course not! They're just 
friends! 

Barr: As I supposed. But parents 
sometimes think the boys who take their 
daughters out are prospective sons-in- 
law; and that the girls are their sons’ 
future wives! With that idea in their 
heads, you can hardly blame them for 
their fussiness. Experience has taught 
most parents that marriage is — well, a 
delicate relationship. Differing beliefs 
and backgrounds make it more difficult 
for husbands and wives to get along 
harmoniously. . . . Of course, parents 
know that such marriages can be happy, 
but they don’t like their children to 
take unnecessary risks! 

Eveanor: But Bill and Marie — 

Barr: Somehow Bill must get his 
parents to see that Marie is a friend — 
nothing more. 

Sam (fade in): How can he do that, 
Miss Barr? 

Barr: I don’t know, Sam. His mother 
may be totally blinded by prejudice. 





In that case, he may have to confine 
his friendly relations with Marie to his 
school contacts. . . . Unless he wishes 
to deceive both her and his family . . . 
which I doubt. . . . I once knew a boy 
who found a good solution to that prob- 
lem. . . . When his parents objected to 
his girl friend, he simply invited her to 
go with them on a family picnic. Well, 
he didn’t exactly invite her. He saw to 
it that a friend of his was invited — and 
that the friend brought the girl in ques- 
tion. The boy invited someone else for 
his picnic-date—one his family ap- 
proved of. 

Sam: Did it turn out all right? 

Barr: They thought her quite charm- 
ing. And they were relieved to see that 
she was just a friend —not their son's 
steady date. Yes, it worked out. 

Sam: Do you think it always would? 

Barr: No—as a matter of fact, Sam 
— many a girl has invited a new friend 
to her home — to a party, say — only to 
find that the fair-haired boy of the 
moment didn’t fit into her background. 

Sam: So what? 

Barr: Just this. We choose friends 
because we think we have interests in 
common. .. . But sometimes we're mis- 
taken. Sometimes the reason for the 
attraction isn’t as strong as we thought. 
One of the best ways to test a friend is 
to see how he or she fits into our per- 
sonal world. After all, none of us lives 
to ourselves... . We're part of a com- 
munity — our other friends, our other 
dates, our family. They've made us 
what we are — we're part of them, too. 
If our new friend can measure up well 
to our average — or above — he’s worth 
keeping. If not, he won't stay long with 
us—and we shouldn't want to hang 
onto him. .. . 

Eveanor: Then you believe our par- 
ents should control our choice of friends, 
Miss Barr. 

Barn: I said I think our family should 
be able to share our friends. What do 
you think? 

Exeanor: We-Ill.. 

Barr: What do our listeners think? 
Of course, each time this problem comes 
up it has to be solved in a different way, 
for solutions depend on individual cir- 
cumstances. But I do believe there are 
general principles to guide us. One of 
them is that a family should be a demo- 
cratic institution. We should share and 
share alike. Another principle is that 
under-handed, under-cover relationships 
sabotage that happiness — and our own 
character. A third is that in deceiving 
your family, you must also either de- 
ceive your friend or make him a partner 
in your deceit. That’s no basis for a 
lasting friendship. A fourth is that a 
little skill in handling human relations 
can solve many a problem of this sort. 
Do our listeners agree? 
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A House 
to LIVE In 


eS HY Ted, that’s not funny!” 
W Phyllis Goddard frowned disap- 
provingly at her _ grinning 
brother; then she shifted her gaze back 
to the magazine cartoon which had 
caused his chuckles. The picture showed 
a real estate agent and a young couple 
standing before an empty house. The 
agent was saying, “The roof doesn’t 
leak and there is a bathroom. You're 
entitled to one more question.” 

“If you'd done as much house-hunt- 
ing as I’ve done with Mom during the 
past week,” Phyllis continued, “you 
wouldn’t laugh.” 

Ted ruffled his sister’s hair. “Aw, 
come on, Sis, don’t lose the old sense 
of humor: We'll find another place to 
live. There must be other houses in 
town.” 

“Oh, we've seen houses,” Phyllis 
sighed, “but there’s something wrong 
with every one of them. First, the rents 
are outrageous. For wise budgeting, 
your monthly rent shouldn’t be any 
higher than your weekly income. Then, 
too, it’s ridiculous to think of renting 
‘any old house’ in your price range just 
to have a roof over your head — and a 
leaky one, at that! Why, I’d no more 
think of renting a house after asking 
ouly three questions about it than I’d 
think of choosing a new dress without 
trying it on.” 

“What a scientific little consumer 
youre turning into!” Ted teased. “I 
think I'll tag along the next time you 
and the folks go house-hunting.” 


From the Ground Up 


Before Ted joined the house-hunting 
expeditions, Phyllis briefed him care- 
fully. The most important question to 
ask, she explained, is: “Is the house 
well-built?” Ted understood, of course, 
that the house’s state of repair was im- 
portant, too; but he realized that it 
would be worthwhile to invest money 
in repairing a well-constructed house, 
while it would be foolhardy to rent or 
buy a poorly-built house even if it were 
in good condition at the time 

















Kohler in This Week 
“So you live in a Quonset hut, too?” 


Here are the construction pointers 
which Phyllis told Ted to look for: 

1. In checking the external features 
of the house, examine the construction 
of the foundation, the walls, and the 
roof, as well as the quality of the mate- 
rials used. To judge this wisely, check 
specific construction details such as 
these: 

a. Do the foundation walls extend at 
least six inches above the ground and 
reach below the frost line? (This pre- 
vents cracking when the ground thaws 
after freezing.) 

b. Is the roof material reasonably 
fire-resistant? (Slate, tile, metal, and 
asbestos-cement, and asbestos-and-felt 
shingles are best in this regard. Wood 
shingles offer little resistance to fire.) 

c. Are the gutters and down-spouts 
rust-proof? 

d. Are walls, roof, and chimney free 
from leaks? (Test this by playing a 
hose on the outside of the house, espe- 
cially at points where different materials 
are jointed.) ‘ 

(If you’re not “up” on building ma- 
terials and structural features, study the 
Federal Housing Authority pamphlets 
on building specifications or, better yet, 
hire an experienced architect or builder 
to inspect the house for you.) 

2. In checking the internal construc- 
tion, you should be sure that each of 
these features comes up to structural 
afid safety specifications: 

a. basement walls k. trim & millwork 
b. basement drainage |. doors 

c. basement floors m. windows 

d. floor beams n. plaster 


e. ceilings o. insulation 

f. inside walls p. kitchen fixtures 

g. fire stops q. closets 

h. basement stairs r. staircases 

i, flooring s. bathroom fixtures 

j. chimney and t. termite damage 
fireplace and control 


(Here again, you should check each 
house against the technical specifica- 
tions set forth in Federal Housing Au- 
thority pamphlets. ) 

8. Check all the mechanical installa- 
tions in the house for: construction; 


quality of materials; and state of repair. 
“Checking,” in this case, includes turn- 
ing on each utility to be sure that all 
these installations are in good order: 


a. plumbing d. piping 
b. water supply e. drainage 
c. hot water heater  f. heating system 


g. lighting system 
Livability vs. Liability 


“Whew!” exclaimed Ted, after Phy)- 
lis had reeled off the technicalities of 
house-hunting for him. “That makes me 
want to take off for the woods with a 
tent under my arm! It’s the simple life 
I crave. Choosing a house sounds like 
a terrific undertaking!” 

“It is,” Phyllis agreed smugly. “What 
I've mentioned is only half —” 

“H-m-m-m, yes,” replied Ted thought- 
fully. “You overlooked financing the 
deal. What about taxes and —” 

“Hold on, there,” his sister interrupt- 
ed. “Taxes don’t enter into the picture 
if you’re renting a house, as we are. 
That's your landlord’s problem. Of 
course, if you're buying, there are many 
financial questions to consider. What is 
the tax rate? Is the deed free and clear? 
How will you finance the mortgage? 
Are there any assessments against the 
property? What are the possibilities of 
future assessments for improving sewers, 
street lights, etc? There are more ques- 
tions like those, too. But they're not 
the other considerations I was thinking 
of. I wanted to point out the impor- 
tance of looking for the things that 
make a house a place to live in.” 

“I don’t follow you,” her brother said. 

“Yesterday Mom and I saw a house 
out on Tompkins Avenue,” Phyllis be- 
gan to explain. “It was soundly built 
and in good repair; but the rooms were 
small and gloomy, the windows were 
tiny, and there was very little closet 
space. The plot was so small that \9u 
could almost look into the neighbors’ liv- 
ing rooms. And it’s in an out-of-the-way 
neighborhood — there’s a fifteen-minute 
walk to a grocery store, a movie theatre, 
or a bus stop. That house would be un- 
comfortable and inconvenient to live 
in. Even though it kept us warm and 
dry, we'd soon grow to hate it. It would 
become a liability.” 

“Sa-a-y,” Ted chimed in, “the loca- 
tion of a house really is important, isn’t 
it? Think of having to get up half an 
hour earlier every morning to travel in 
to school from Tompkins Avenue. And 
if I remember correctly, there are verv 
few street lights in that neighborhood. 
If we lived out there, the folks certainly 
would object to our coming home late at 
night unless we had a police escort.” 


“Now you're thinking in terms of liv-’ 


ability,” Phyllis approved with a smile. 
“Youll soon qualify as a member-in- 
good-standing of Honorable House 
Hunters, . Inc.” 
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and there’s no reason why they 
should, they'll reach your plan- 
tation in two days at the latest.’ 
Leiningen sucked placidly at a huge 
cigar and for a few seconds gazed with- 
out answering at the agitated District 
Commissioner. Then he took the cigar 
from his lips, and leaned slightly for- 
ward. With his bristling grey hair, 
bulky nose, and lucid eyes, he had the 
look of an aging and shabby eagle. 
“Decent of you,” he murmured, 
“paddling all this way just to give me 
the tip. But you’re- pulling my leg of 
course when you say I must do a bunk. 
Why, even a herd of saurians couldn't 
drive me from this plantation of mine.” 
The Brazilian official threw up lean 
and lanky arms. “Leiningen!” he shout- 
ed. “You're insane! They’re not crea- 
tures you can fight — they're an ele- 
mental — an ‘act of God!’ Ten miles 
long, two miles wide — ants, nothing 
but ants! And every single one of them 
a fiend from hell. I tell you if you don’t 


‘| | NLESS they alter their course 
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By Carl Stephenson 


clear out at once there'll be nothing left 
of you but a skeleton picked as clean 
as your own plantation.” 

Leiningen grinned. “Act of God, my 
eye! I’m not an old woman; I’m not go- 
ing to run for it because an elemental’s 
on the way. And don't think I'm the 
kind of fathead who tries to fend off 
lightning with his fists, either. 1 use my 
intelligence, old man, With me, the 
brain isn’t a second blindgut; I know 
what it’s there for. When I began this 
model farm and plantation three years 
ago, I took into account all that could 
conceivably happen to it. And now I’m 
ready for everything — including your 
ants.” 

The Brazilian rose heavily to his feet. 
“I’ve done my best,” he gasped. “Your 
obstinacy endaugers not only yourself, 
but the lives of your four hundred 
workers. You don’t know these ants!” 

Leiningen accompanied him down to 
the river, where the Government launch 
was moored. The vessel cast off. Long 
after the launch had disappeared round 
the bend, Leiningen thought he could 
still hear that dimming, imploring 
voice, “You don’t know them, I tell 
you! You don’t know them!” 

But the reported enemy was by no 
means unfamiliar to the planter. Be- 
fore he started work on his settlement, 





The battle was between a man’s 
brain and a horde of ants; 
the stakes were life and death 


he had lived long enough in the coun- 


try to see for himself the fearful devas 
tations wrought by 
ravenous insects in their campaigns fo: 

food. But since then he had planned 

measures of defense accordingly, and 

these, he was convinced, were in every 

way adequate to withstand the ap- 

proaching peril. 

Moreover, during his three years as 
a planter, Leiningen had met and de- 
feated drought, plague and all othe 
“acts of God” which had come against 
him — unlike his fellow-settlers in the 
district, who had made little or no re- 
sistance. This unbroken success he at- 
tributed solely to the observance of 
his lifelong motto: The human brain 
needs only to become fully aware of its 
powers to conquer even the elements. 

That same evening, however, Lein- 
ingen asembled his workers. He had no 
intention of waiting till the news 
reached “heir ears from other sources. 
Most of them had been born in the 
district; the cry “The ants are coming!” 
was to them an imperative signal for 
instant, panic-stricken flight, a spring 
for life itself, But so great was the In- 
dians’ trust in Leiningen, in Leinin- 
gen’s word, and in Leiningen’s wisdom, 
that they received his curt tidings, and 
his orders for the imminent struggle, 
with the calmness with which they 
given. The ants indeed 
mighty, but not so mighty as the boss. 
Let them come! 

They came at noon the second day. 
Their approach was announced by the 
wild unrest of the horses, scarcely con- 
trollable now either in stall or under 
rider. It was announced by a stampede 
of animals, timid and savage, hurtling: 
past each other; jaguars and pumas, 
bulky tapirs, fleet kinkajous, maddened 
herds of cattle, head lowered, nostrils 
snorting, rushing through tribes of lop- 
ing monkeys, chattering in a dementia 
of terror. 


sometimes these 


were were 


Pell-mell the rabble swarmed down 
the hill to the plantation, scattered 
right and left before the barrier of the 
water-filled ditch, then sped onwards 


to the river, where, again hindered, 
they fled along its bank out of sight. 

This water-filled ditch was one of 
the defense measures which Leiningen 
had prepared against the advent of the 
ants. It encompassed three sides of the 
plantation like a huge ~ horseshoe. 
Twelve feet across, but not very deep, 
when dry it could hardly be described 
as an obstacle to either man or beast. 
But the ends of the “horseshoe” ran 
into the river which formed the north- 
ern boundary, and fourth side, of the 
plantation. At the end nearer the house 
and outbuildings in the middle of the 
plantation, Leiningen had built a dam 
by means of which water from the 
river could be diverted into the ditch. 

So now, by opening the dam, he was 
able to fling an imposing girdle of water 
around the plantation, like the moat 
encircling a medieval city. Unless the 
ants were clever enough to build rafts, 
they had no hope of reaching the plan- 
tation, Leiningen concluded. 

While awaiting the arrival of the 
ants, Leiningen made a further im- 
provement. The western section of the 
ditch ran along the edge of a tamarind 
wood, and the branches of some great 
trees reached over the water. Leinin- 
gen now had them lopped so that ants 
could not descend from them within 
the “moat.” 

Finally, he made a careful inspec- 
tion of the “inner moat” — a smaller 
ditch lined with concrete, which ex- 
tended around the hill on which stood 
the ranch house, barns, stables and 
other buildings. Into this concrete ditch 
emptied the inflow pipes from three 
great petro] tanks. If by some miracle 
the ants managed to cross the water 
and reach the plantation, this “rampart 
of petrol” would be an absolutely im- 
passable protection for the besieged. 
Such, at least, was Leiningen’s opinion. 

He stationed his men at irregular 
distances along the water ditch, the 
first line of defense. Then he lay down 
in his hammock and puffed drowsily 
away at his pipe until a peon came with 
the report that the ants had been ob- 
served far away in the South. 

Leiningen mounted his horse and 
rode leisurely in the direction of the 
threatening offensive. The southern 
stretch of ditch was nearly three miles 
long; from its center one could survey 
the entire countryside. 

It was a sight one could never for- 
get. Over the range of hills crept a 
darkening hem, ever longer and broad- 
er, until the shadow spread across the 
slope from east to west, then down- 
wards, downwards, uncannily swift, 
and all the green herbage of that wide 
vista was being mown as by a giant 
sickle, leaving only the vast moving 
shadow, extending, deepening, and 
moving nearer. 


When Leiningen’s men, behind their 
barrier of water, perceived the ap- 
proach of the long-expected foe, they 
gave vent to their suspense in screams 
and curses. As the distance began to 
lessen between the “sons of hell” and 
the water ditch, they relapsed into si- 
lence. Before the advance of that awe- 
inspiring throng, their belief in the 
powers of the boss began to dwindle. 

Even Leiningen himself could not 
free himself from a qualm of uneasi- 
ness. Yonder were thousands of millions 
of greedy jaws bearing down upon him 
and only a suddenly insignificant, nar- 
row ditch lay between him and his men 
and being gnawed to the bones. The 
planter’s chin jutted; they hadn’t got 
him yet, and he'd see to it they never 
would, While he could think at all, he’d 
flout both death and the devil. 

The hostile army was approaching 
in perfect formation. Along a front that 
moved forward as uniformly as a 
straight line, the ants drew nearer and 





nearer to the water-ditch. Then, when 
they learned through their scouts the 
nature of the obstacle, the two outly- 
img wings of the army detached them- 
selves from the main body and marched 
down the western and eastern sides 
of the ditch. 

It took over an hour for the wings 
to reach the “horseshoe” ends of the 
ditch, only to find these ran into the 
great river. Through some kind of se- 
cret telegraphy, the report must then 
have flashed very swiftly indeed along 
the entire enemy line. And Leiningen, 
riding along his side of the ditch, no- 
ticed by energetic and widespread 
movements of troops that for some un- 
known reason the news of the check 


had its greatest effect on the southern ‘ 


front, where the main army was massed. 

An immense flood of ants, about a 
hundred yards in width, was pouring 
in a glimmering-black cataract down 
the far slope of the ditch. Many thou- 
sands were-already drowning in the 
sluggish flow, but they were followed 
by troop after troop, who clambered 
over their sinking cOmrades. 

Shoals of ants were being carried 
away by the current into the middle 


of the ditch, where gradually they 


broke asunder and then vanished below 
the surface. Nevertheless, the waver- 
ing, floundering hundred-yard front 
was remorselessly if slowly advancing 
towards the besieged on the other bank. 

Near Leiningen a few mounted 
herdsmen awaited his orders. He sent 
one to the weir — the river must be 
damned more strongly to increase the 
speed and power of the water cours- 
ing through the ditch. A second pedn 
was dispatched to the outhouses to 
bring spades and petrol sprinklers. 

When reinforcements reached Lein- 
ingen, the invaders were halfway over. 
But such, indeed, was his confidence 
that the Indians forgot their stupefied 
fear of the peril only a yard or two 
away; under the planter’s supervision, 
they began fervidly digging up to the 
edge of the bank and throwing clods 
of earth and spadefuls of sand into the 
midst of the hostile fleet. 

The petrol sprinklers were also 
brought into action. Streams of evil- 
reeking oil now soared and fell over 
an enemy already in disorder through 
the bombardment of earth and sand. 

Suddenly Leiningen noticed that the 
ants were now attacking along an ever- 
widening front. As the numbers both 
of his men and his petro] sprinklers 
were severely limited, this rapid exten- 
sion of the line of battle was becoming 
an overwhelming danger. 

To add to his difficulties, the very 
clods of earth they flung into that black 
~—s carpet often whirled fragments 
towards the defenders’ side, and here 
and there dark ribbons were already 
mounting the inner bank. True, when- 
ever a man saw these they could still 
be driven back into the water by spade- 
fuls of earth or jets of petrol. But the 
file of defenders was too sparse and 
scattered to hold off at all points these 
landing parties, and though the peons 
toiled like madmen, their plight became 
momentarily more perilous. 

Leiningen surveyed his position. A 
dispassionate observer would have es- 
timated the odds against him at a thou- 
sand to one. But Leiningen had not 
erred when he decided he would fight 
elemental with elemental. The water 
in the ditch was slowly beginning to 
rise; the stronger damming of the river 
was making itself apparent. 

Visibly the swiftness and power of 
the masses of water increased, swirling 
into quicker and quicker movement its 
living black surface, carrying away 
more and more of it on the hastening 
current. 

Victory had been snatched from the 
very jaws of defeat. With a hysterical 
shout of joy, the peons intensified their 
bombardment of earth clods and sand. 
And now the wide cataract down the 
opposite bank was thinning and ceas- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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HE MEETS ALL 
CALLS FOR PLASTICS 


The Story of 
Dick Bryan 


HE 38th annual National Motor Boat Show in 
New York was the world’s and year’s largest. 
Throngs saw a seamless plastics catboat. It was first 
cousin to a one-piece, all-plastics dinghy that caused 
an earlier sensation when it was shown by the Beetle 
Boat Company of New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

Dick Bryan was the man responsible for assisting 
Beetle marine engineers by designing molds for both 
these boats. At 29 he is assistant section laboratory 
engineer at the General Electric Chemical Depart- 
ment’s famed No. 1 Plastics Avenue in Pittsfield, Mass. 
He’s a graduate of the intensive apprentice course 
General Electric conducts for plastics moldmakers. 
He’s also directed engineering work on plastics por- 
tions of the University of California’s huge, new syn- 
chrotron. He finds the growing demand for plastics 
offers a challenge he enjoys answering. General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, New York. 





ORION 


Fatherless at 5, Dick took to Scouting early. He attended 
high school in Westfield, Mass., and worked after classes 
in a clothing store. Alter graduation he went to Pitts- 
field to enter the hard and practical apprentice course 
where he learned moldmaking and design for three and 
a half years. 











When Dick met the girl he later yy she was attend- 
ing Radcliffe College. Nowadays, at home, he spends 
many week ends making toys and d furniture for his young 
son and daughter. The Bryans bicycle and fish. Sometimes 
gets away for hunting trips in the Berkshire Hills. 










GENERAL® ELECTRIC 





After being graduated, Dick was enrolled in the General 


Electric student on course. So, he became a 


product engineer. He helped develop plastics sealing 
caps, directed creation of the atom smasher’s plastics 
parts, and figured out how boats could be molded in one 
piece from plastics. 





In the methods and equipment laboratory, Dick helps 
supervise designs and studies methods that may lead to 
new uses of versatile plastics. This work calls on all the 
abilities Dick and other young product engineers possess, 
and urges them on to greater activities in their field. 
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Leiningen Versus Ants 
(Continued from page 18) 


ing, as if the ants were becoming aware 
that they could not attain their aim. 
They were scurrying back up the slope 
to safety. 

The news ran swiftly along the entire 
chain of outposts, and soon a long scat- 
tered line of laughing men could be 
seen hastening along the ditch towards 
the scene of victory. In wild abandon 
they celebrated the triumph — as if 
there were no longer thousands of mil- 
lions of merciless, cold and hungry eyes 
watching them from the opposite bank, 
watching and waiting. 

The sun sank behind the rim of the 
tamarind wood. It was expected that 
the ants would remain quiet until] dawn. 
But to defeat any forlorn attempt at a 
crossing, the flow of water through the 
ditch was powerfully increased by 
opening the dam still further. 

In spite of this impregnable barrier, 
Leiningen was not yet altogether con- 
vinced that the ants would not venture 
a.other surprise attack. He ordered his 
men to camp along the bank overnight, 
to patrol the ditch in two of his motor 
cars, and to illuminate the surface of 
the water with headlights and electric 
torches. 

After having taken all the precau- 
tions he deemed necessary, the farmer 
ate his supper with considerable appe- 
tite and went to bed. His slumbers were 
in no way disturbed by the memory of 
the waiting, live, twenty square miles. 


Dawn found a thoroughly refreshed 
and active Leiningen riding along the 
edge of the ditch. The planter saw be- 
fore him a motionless and unaltered 
throng of besiegers. He studied the 
wide belt of water between them and 
the plantation, and for a moment al- 
most regretted that the fight had ended 
so soon and so simply. 

He rode along the eastern and south- 
ern sections of the ditch and found 
everything in order. He reached the 
western section, opposite the tamarind 
wood, and here, contrary to the other 
battle fronts, he found the enemy very 
busy indeed. The trunks and branches 
of the trees and the creepers of the 
lianas, on the far bank of the ditch, 
fairly swarmed with industrious insects, 
But instead of eating the leaves there 
and then, they were merely gnawing 
through the stalks, so that a thick green 
shower fell steadily to the ground. 

All at once he realized the aim that 
rain of green was intended to serve. 

Each single leaf was being pulled or 
pushed by dozens of toiling insects, and 
was borne straight to the edge of the 
ditch. 

He had thought it impossible for the 


ants to build rafts for themselves — 
well, here they were, coming in thou- 
sands, more than enough to bridge the 
ditch. Leaves after leaves rustled down 
the slope into the water, where the 
current drew them away from the bank 
and carrfed them into midstream. And 
every single leaf carried several ants. 
Leiningen gilloped away, yelling or- 
ders as he rushed past outpost after 
outpost: “Bring petrol pumps to the 
southwest front! Issue spades to every 
man along the line facing the wood!” 


Tue sporting zest with which the ex- 
citement of the novel contest had in- 
spired him the day before had now 
vanished: in its place was a cold and 
violent purpose. He would send these 
vermin back to the hell where they be- 
longed, He had underestimated the 
might of the enemy; he really would 
have to bestir himself if he hoped to 
outwit them. 

The biggest danger now, he decided, 
was the point where the western sec- 
tion of the ditch curved southwards. 
Arrived there, he found his worst fears 
justified. The power of the current had 
huddled the leaves and their crews of 
ants so close together at the bend that 
the bridge was almost ready. True, 
streams of petrol and clumps of earth 
still prevented a landing. But the num- 
ber of floating leaves was increasing 
ever more swiftly. 

Leiningen galloped to the weir. The 
damming: of the river was controlled by 
a wheel on its bank. The planter or- 
dered the man at the wheel first to 
lower the water in the ditch almost to 
vanishing point, then suddenly to -let 
the river in again, This maneuver was 
to be répeated over and over again 
until further notice. 

This tactic was at first successful. 
The water in the ditch sank,-and with 
it the film of leaves. The green fleet 
nearly reached the bed and the troops 
on the far bank swarmed down the 
slope to it. Then a violent flow of water 
at the original depth raced through the 
ditch, overwhelming leaves and ants, 
and sweeping them along. 

Again and again, the water sank and 
rose. It lowered once more nearly to 
its hed; but this time the exhausted 
defenders waited in vain for the flush 
of destruction. Leiningen sensed disas- 
ter; something must have gone wrong 
with the machinery of the dam. Then 
a sweating peon tore up to him — 

“They're over!” : 

While the besieged were concen- 
trating upon the defense of the stretch 
opposite the wood, the seemingly unaf- 
fected line beyond the wood had be- 
come the theatre of decisive action. 

Tust as the man at the weir had low- 
ered the water almost to the bed of the 
ditch, the ants on a wide front began 
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another attempt at a direct crossing 
like that of the preceding day. Into the 
emptied bed poured an_ irresistible 
throng. Rushing across the ditch, they 
attained the inner bank before the 
slow-witted Indians fully grasped the 
situation. Their frantic screams dumb- 
founded the man at the weir. Before 
he could direct the river anew into the 
safeguarding bed he saw himself sur- 
rounded by raging ants. He ran like 
the others, for his life. 

When Leiningen heard this, he 
knew the plantation was doomed, He 
wasted no time bemoaning the inevit- 
able. He fired three revolver shots into 
the air — the signal for his men to re- 
treat instantly within the “inner moat.” 
Then he rode towards the ranchhouse. 

This was two miles from the point 
of invasion. There was therefore time 
enough to prepare the second line of 
defense against the advent of the ants. 
Of the three great petrol cisterns near 
the house, one had already been half 
emptied by the constant withdrawals 
needed for the pumps during the fight 
at the water ditch. The remaining pet- 
rol in it was now drawn off through 
underground pipes into the concrete 
trench which encircled the ranchhouse. 

And there, drifting in twos and 
threes, Leiningen’s men reached him. 
Most of them were trying to preserve 
an air of calm and indifference, belied, 
however, by their restless glances and 
knitted brows. The planter called his 
peons around him. 

“Well, lads,” he began, “we've lost 
the first round. But we’ll-smash the beg- 
gars yet, don’t you worry. Anyone who 
thinks otherwise can draw his pay here 
and now and push off. There are rafts 
enough on the river.” 

Not a man stirred. 


Lemincen acknowledged his silent 
vote of confidence with a laugh that 
was half a grunt, “That's the stuff, lads. 
Too bad if you'd missed the rest of the 
show, eh? Well, the fun won’t start till 
morning. Once these blighters turn tail, 
there'll be plenty of work for everyone 
and higher wages all round. Now run 
along and get some sleep.” 

The bridges over the concrete ditch 
were removed. Here and there solitary 
ants had reached the ditch; they gazed 
at the petrol meditatively, then scur- 
ried back again. Apparently they had 
little interest at the moment for what 
lay beyond the evil-reeking barrier; the 
abundant spoils of the plantation were 
the main attraction. Soon the trees, 
shrubs and beds for miles around were 
hulled with ants zealously gobbling the 
yield of long weary months of strenu- 
ous toil. 

The next day Leiningen rose with the 
sun and went out on the flat roof of his 

(Continued on page 23) 
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THE BRAKEMAN, WHO SAW THE NEAR TRAGEDY, SIGNALS THE 
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ROYAL CROWN COLA AIM TO KEEP ON | 
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. SURE TASTES BEST! 


Bill Elliott’s favorite brand is RC. 
He tried leading colas in paper 
cups, found Royal Crown Cola 
tasted much the best. Try it. Two 
full glasses in each bottle! 


See Bill Elliott in 
“OLD LOS ANGELES” Best by taste-test 
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BOY dates. GIRL 


mind by the length of the shirt 
tail he flies in the breeze. Neither 
does a “new look” mean a new woman. 
Clothes and the way you wear them 
may not reveal your innermost char- 
acter. But they're a mighty important 
item when someone’s sizing you up for 
the first time — and someone always is. 
And then there’s your general public 
who don’t know your sterling qualities 
as your loving family or your steady 
girl knows them. The g. p. has to judge 
you largely on your appearance. And a 
costume bordering on chaos does not 
generally suggest an orderly mind. 


Q. I date a swell boy, but there is 
one thing wrong. He dresses like a 
scarecrow. How can I tell him tactfully 
to dress neater? I know he has nice 
clothes. 


y=: CAN’T MEASURE a man’s 


A. Among girls it’s a point of honor 
to tell another girl when her slip is 
dropping anchor or when her stocking 
seams have gone astray. That’s the way 
it should be between all friends. 

But somehow it seems much harder 
to take your favorite fellow aside for a 
little friendly criticism. You have to 
scurry around the subject being tactful, 
when you'd rather be frank. Here are a 
few diplomatic detours to the bitter 
truth. 

Without actually telling Dave that 
he looks like a refugee from a corn 
field, you might try to make him a 
little more clothes-conscious. Perhaps 
you can do this by commenting on 
other boys’ clothes. We don’t recom- 
mend that you gush and rave about 
every smoothie on the street until Dave 
decides you judge a fellow solely by 
the cut of his trousers. But you could 
get your point across by such comments 
as, “One reason I’m voting for Larry 
for president of the Speech Club is that 
his neat appearance always makes 
such a good impression on visiting de- 
baters.” ' 

In addition to showing that you no- 
tice what the other boys wear, you 
might indicate to Dave that you are 
conscious of his clothes, too. On those 
rare occasions when he does discard 
his moth-eaten old track sweater and 
plaid shirt for a white collar and sports 
coat, make your appreciation audible. 
Again, no flowery flattery! If you pour 
it on, you'll only make him squirm. 
Many boys have an idea that it’s not 
masculine to be concerned about their 
clothes, and Dave may not warm up to 
being treated as a dandy. 


But you should be able to put in a 
subtle word to the effect that you think 
he has good taste in clothes (when he 
shows it). No boy will object to your 
telling him he’s wearing a good-looking 
sports coat. Or you might inquire, 
“Where did you get those handsome 
argyle socks, Dave? I scoured the town 
looking for some for Dad’s birthday, 
but I didn’t see any that attractive!” 

If Dave realizes you're impressed 
by his appearance, he may drag the 
sports jacket out of hiding more often. 
And he may be more careful to see that 
his socks harmonize with his tie. 

Depending on your man, you might 
also be able to kid him out of his old 
clothes. If Dave has a sense of humor, 
try giving some of his more fantastic 
costumes the kind of ribbing they de- 
serve. Tell him Aunt Amy wants to 
know whether he was the inspiration 
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for Al Capp’s Dogpatch style of dress; 
or that you’ve persuaded your mother 
not to send your dad’s old suit to the 
local Clothes for Europe agency, be- 
cause you think he needs it more. Next 
time he shows up for a date looking as 
if he’s been prospecting in the North 
Woods for the last ten months, chal- 
lenge him with, “Oh, I thought we 
were going out! Shall I run upstairs and 
put on my dungarees, too?” 

A word to the boys: Sure you love 
your old cords and your big purple 
sweater with the basketball letter on it. 
Sally has a battered pair of moccasins 
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and one of her brother's discarded ski 
shirts that she swears by, too. But 
chances are she doesn’t insist on wear- 
ing them whenever and wherever she 
is with you. Chances are one of the 
reasons you get wobbly knees at the 
thought of squiring Sally around on 
Saturday night is that she always looks 
like the million-dollar-kid you think 
she is. 

You're always proud to show her off 
to the gang. 

Maybe she’d like to be proud of you, 
too. Maybe she doesn’t like to have to 
be constantly apologizing to her par- 
ents for your appearance. (Could be 
Sally’s dad keeps laying down those 
impossibly early curfews, just because 
you don’t look like a very reliable char- 
acter! ) 

You don’t have to dress like an 
Esquire fashion ad to make Sally proud 
of you. It’s not so much the suit as it is 
the style in which you wear it. Even 
your basketball sweater wouldn't be 
objectionable for a casual week night 
date —if you remembered to have it 
cleaned once in awhile, and if you 
sported a spick white shirt beneath it. 
Regular sessions at the barber shop and 
a system for conquering the jalopy 
grease under your fingernails will also 
boost your stock. 

Clothes—no matter how expensive 
or beautifully tailored—do not make 
the man. But untidy, unpressed, or 
grimy clothes can break the best of 
fellows. 


If you have questions similar to 
those which appear on this page, send 
them to Gay Head, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Please do not ask for answers by 
letter, nor enclose postage stamps. 
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Leiningen Versus Ants 
(Continued from page 20) 


house. A scene like one from Dante lay 
around him; for miles in every direc- 
tion there was nothing but a black, glit- 
tering multitude, a multitude of rested, 
sated, but none the less ravenous ants: 
yes, look as far as ene might, one could 
see nothing but that rustling black 
throng, except in the north, where the 
great river drew a boundary they could 
not hope to pass. But even the high 
stone breakwater, along the bank of 
the river, which Leiningen had built as 
a defense against inundations, was, like 
the paths, the shorn trees and shrubs, 
the ground itself, black with ants. 

So their greed was not glutted in raz- 
ing that vast plantation? Not by a long 
chalk; they were all the more eager 
now on a rich and certain booty — four 
hundred men, numerous horses, and 
bursting granaries. 

At first it seemed that the petrol 
trench would serve its purpose. The be- 
siegers sensed the peril of swimming it, 
and made no move to plunge blindly 
over its brink. Instead they devised a 
better maneuver; they began to collect 
shreds of bark, twigs and dried leaves 
and dropped these into the petrol. 
Everything green, which could have 
been similarly used, had long since 
been eaten. After a time, though, a long 
precession could be seen bringing from 
the west the tamarind leaves used as 
rafts the day before, 

Since the petrol was perfectly still, 
the refuse stayed where it was thrown. 
It was several hours before the ants 
succeeded in covering an appreciable 
part of the surface. Finally, they were 
ready to proceed to a direct attack. 

Their storm troops swarmed down 
the concrete side, scrambled over the 
supporting surface of twigs and leaves, 
and impelled these over the few remain- 
ing streaks of open petrol until they 
reached the other side. Then they be- 
gan to climb up this to make straight 
for the helpless garrison. 

During the entire offensive, the 
planter sat peacefully, watching them 
with interest, but not stirring a muscle. 
Moreover, he had ordered his men not 
to disturb in any way whatever the ad- 
vaneing horde. The petrol was now 
covered with ants. A few had climbed 
the inner concrete wall and were scurry- 
ing towards the defenders. 

“Everyone back from the ditch!” 
roared Leiningen. The men rushed 
away, without the slightest idea of his 
plan. He stooped forward and cau- 
tiously dropped into the ditch a stone 
which split the floating carpet and its 
living freight, to reveal a gleaming 
patch of petrol. A match spurted, sank 
down to the oily surface — Leiningen 
sprang back; in a flash a towering ram- 
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part of fire encompassed the garrison. 

This spectacular and instant repulse 
threw the Indians into ecstacy. They 
applauded, yelled and stamped, like 
children at a pantomime. 

It was some time before the petrol 
burned down to the bed of the ditch 
and the wall of smoke and flame began 
to lower, The ants had retreated in a 
wide circle from the devastation. 

Yet their perseverance was by no 
means broken; indeed, each setback 
seemed only to whet it. The concrete 
cogled, the flicker of the dying flames 
wavered and vanished, petrol from the 
second tank poured into the trench — 
and the ants marched forward anew to 
the attack. 

The foregoing scene repeated itself 


in every detail. Once again they with- 
drew; once again petrol flowed into the 
ditch. Would the creatures never learn 
that their self-sacrifice was utterly 
senseless? It really was senseless, wasn’t 
it? Yes, of course it was senseless — pro- 
vided the defenders had an unlimited 
supply of petrol. 

When Leiningen reached this stage 
of reasoning, he felt for the first time 
since the arrival of the ants that his 
confidence was deserting him. His skin 
began to creep; he loosened his collar. 
Once the devils were over the trench 
there wasn’t a chance for him ‘and his 
men. 

For the third time the flames de- 
stroyed the attacking troops, and 
burned down to extinction. Yet the ants 





How fo do well with a mademoiselle 





1. That French gal in your class who’s here 
for some lend-lease learning is certainly 
an eyeful from the Eiffel. In order to fur- 
ther Franco-American relations, start off 
by wearing un tres beau Arrow Shirt, 
Arrow Tie, Arrow Handkerchief. 





3. Some French pastry at the Sweet Shop 
keeps things in the right mood—and a 
téte-a-téte gives the gal a perfect close-up 
of how that shirt really trims your torso. 
Now things are moving, n’est-ce-pas? 





2. Her first glimpse of that famous Arrow 
Collar (with a neatly knotted Arrow Tie 
beneath it) puts a gleam in her eye. Now’s 
the time to hand her your Maginot line in 
your best text-book French! “Mam/’selle, 
vous étes magnifique!” 





4. Voila! A little American ingenuity (and 
a lot of Arrow) and the gal is hooked, tout 
de suite! MORAL: Toujours amour. Tou- 
jours Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. At your dealer’s. Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Inc. 
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were coming on again as if nothing had 
happened. Once more the petrol was 
poured into the ditch, once more it was 
possible to hold the position — for the 
moment. 

It was obvious, however, that this 
tactic meant only the postponement of 
defeat and death. A few of the peons 
fell on their knees and began to pray; 
others, shrieking insanely, fired théir 
revolvers at the black, advancing 
masses. 

Leiningen flogged his brain till it 
reeled. Was there nothing on earth 
could sweep this devils’ spawn back 
into the hell from which it Game? 

Then out of the inferno of his be- 
wilderment rose a terrifying inspiration. 
Yes, one hope remained, and one alone. 
It might be possible to dam the great 
river completely, so that its waters 
would overflow into the entire gigantic 
“saucer” of land in which lay the plan- 
tation. In half an hour, perhaps even 
earlier, the plantation and its hostile 
army of occupation could be flooded. 

The ranchhouse and outbuildings 
stood upon rising ground. Their foun- 
dations were higher than the break- 
water, so the flood would not reach 
them. And any remaining ants trying 
to ascend the slope could be repulsed 
by petrol. 

It was possible — yes, if one could 
only get to the dam! A distance , of 
nearly two miles lay between the ranch 
house and the weir — two miles of ants. 
Was there an Indian daring enough 
after that to run the gauntlet? 

No, there was only one thing for it, 
he'd have to make the attempt himself: 
he might just as well be running as sit- 
ting still, anyway, when the ants finally 
got him. Besides, there was a bit of a 
chance. Perhaps the ants weren't so al- 
mighty; perhaps he had allowed the 
mass suggestion of that evil black 
throng to hypnotize him. 

Leiningen got up~on a chair. “Hey, 
lads, listen to me!” he cried. Slowly 
and listlessly the men began to shuffle 
towards him, the apathy of death al- 
ready stamped on their faces. 

“Listen, lads!” he shouted. “There’s 
still a chance to save our lives — by 
flooding the plantation from the river. 
It was I who called the tune, and now 
I’:> going to pay the piper. 

“The moment I’m over the ditch, set 
fire to the petrol. That'll allow time for 
the flood to do the trick. Then all you 
have to do is to wait here all snug and 
quiet till I'm back. Yes, I'm coming 
back, trust me” -- he grinned — “when 
I’ve finished my slimming-cure.” 

He pulled on high leather boots, 
drew heavy gauntlets over his hands, 
and stuffed the spaces between breech- 
es and boots, gauntlets and arms, shirt 
and neck, with rags-soaked in 1. 
With close-ftting mosquito he 
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shielded his eyes. Finally, he plugged 
his nostrils and ears with cotton-wool, 
and let the peons drench his clothes 
with petrol. 

He started off towards the northwest 
corner of the trench. With a bound he 
was over — and among the ants. 

The garrison had no opportunity to 
watch Leiningen’s race against death. 
The ants were climbing the inner bank 
again — the lurid ring of petrol blazed 
aloft. For the fourth time that day the 
reflection from the fire shou.e on the 
sweating faces of the imprisoned men, 
and on the reddish-black cuirasses of 
their oppressors. The red and blue, 
dark-edged flames leaped vividly now, 
celebrating what? The funeral pyre of 
the four hundred, or of the hosts of 
destruction? 

Leiningen ran. He ran in long, equal 
strides, with only one thought, one 
sensation, in his being — he must get 
through. He dodged all trees and 
shrubs; except for the split seconds his 
soles touched the ground the ants 
should have no opportunity to alight 
on him. That they would get to him 
soon, despite the petrol in his clothes, 
he realized only too well, but he knew 
even more surely that he must, and 
that he would get to the weir, 

Not until he had reached halfway 
did he feel ants under his clothes, and 
a few on his face. Mechanically he 
struck at them, scarcely conscious of 
their bites. He saw he was drawing ap- 
preciably nearer the weir — the dis- 
tance grew less and less — sank to five 
hundred — _ three-two-one hundred 
yards. 

Then he was at the weir and grip- 
ping the ant-hulled wheel. Hardly had 
he seized it when a horde of infuriated 
ants flowed over his hands, arms and 
shoulders. He started the wheel — be- 
fore it turned oncr- on its axis the swarm 
covered his face. Leiningen strained 
like a madman, his lips pressed tight; 
if he opened them to draw breath . . . 

He turned and turned; slowly the 
dam lowered until it reached the bed 
of the river. Already the water was 
overflowing the ditch. Another minute, 
and the river was pouring through the 
near-by. gap in the breakwater. The 
flooding of the plantation had begun. 

Leiningen let go the wheel. Now that 
he had completed his task, he felt the 
smart raging over his flesh from the 
bites of sawing and piercing insects. 

Frantic with pain, he almost plunged 
into the river, To be ripped and slashed 
to shreds by piranhas? Already he was 
running the return journey, knocking 
ants from his gloves and jacket, brush- 
ing them from his bloodied face, 
squashing them to death under his 
clothes. His heart pounded as if it 
would burst; blood roared in his ears; 

(Concluded on page 28) 











How to make your pictures 


look like this 





The other day, a couple of kids 
showed me some pictures they’d 
taken of the hill on which they coast. 


The pictures had an amateur look 
about them, because the scenery 
looked flat and unreal —as if it had 
been pasted on the background. 


The way to avoid this amateur 
look (and I got this straight from the 
professionals) is to get some object 
in the foreground of your picture. 
(Just as the photographer has gotten 
the birch tree in the foreground of 
the picture above.) It gives your pic- 
ture a feeling of depth. 


Look around. Use a tree, or rock, 
or person. If there’s nothing around, 
stand a pair of skis in the snow, or a 
shovel, or build a snowman. Any- 
thing, so long as you get some object 
in the foreground. 


But before you click the shutter, 
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be sure you have Ansco (and I mean 
Ansco) Film in your camera. 


For Ansco Film has a “wide lati- 
tude” which makes allowance for 
small exposure errors—helps you get 
a better picture every time you click 
that shutter. 


So, to be on the safe side, load your 
camera with Ansco Film. 


Your copy 

is waiting 
Forthoseof youwho 
really want to be- 
come the number 
one photographer in 
school, Ansco has a 
fascinating booklet 
called ’ Better Photography Made Easy.” 


Read it. Study it. It’s easy. Plenty of 
fun. With 60 pages of examples, sug- 
gestions, pictures. Your dealer has a 
copy for you. Just 25¢. Ansco, Bingham- 
ton, New York. 





FILM & CAMERAS 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 











No matter how you write 


Esterbrook 


Has Your Number 


--» Fhe Right Point 
For The Way 


You Write. 





You choose 
the point ay 

that writes AA 
your way... , 


and fit it 





into the pen 


yourself ft 


Complete pen ? 
$1.50—$2.00 


Matching Pencil 
$1.75 aK 
A 
© 


TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL You po £ 












In case of damage you can 
replace your favorite point 
yourself—at any pen counter. 


Gsterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PEN 













Short Shots 


VERY big-league manager has a 
E “screw-ball” he loves to talk about. 

Joe McCarthy’s favorite is Jay Kirke, 
a character he managed at Louisville in 
the American Association. : 

One day Kirke muffed a signal in 
the last inning, costing Louisville the 
game. McCarthy, usually a mild sort. 
of person, blew his top. He told Kirke 
to meet him in the clubhouse after the 
game. 

McCarthy paced the floor savagely. 
He waited and waited, but Kirke didn’t 
show up. The longer McCarthy paced, 
the more furious he became. Most of 
the players were dressed when the door 
opened. There stood Kirke—and a 
priest. 

“Come in, Father,” said Jay. “I want 
you to meet my friends.” 

One of the hottest shots in the East 
is a 5-foot, 9-inch deaf boy named 
Carl Lorello, who stars for the New 
York School for the Deaf. Last season 
he averageds21 points a game for 22 
games. This year he is steaming along 
at a 23-point-a-game pace. He set a 
new district record against Mahopac 
High by sinking 54 points, 43 of them 
in the second half. 

The dope on Carl was sent to me by 
Pat Garrigan, of New Rochelle (N. Y.) 
High, and Bob Mullally, of the New 
York School for the Deaf. 

Everybody wants to get into the act. 
Nows it’s the girls, June Stires, of 
Blytheville (Ark.) High, tells me that 
Sue Widner, a forward on Blytheville’s 
girls’ team, scored 53 points against 
Gosnell High this season..June won- 
ders if this is a record. 

Maybe for this season, June. Certainly 
not for all time. In 1925 Marie G. Boyd, 
of Central High, Lonaconing, Md., 
scored — hold on to your bonnet, honey, 
you won't believe this — 156. points 
in a game against Ursaline Academy! 
Her team won, 163-3. 

Frank Keaney, Rhode Island State’s 
famous basketball coach, was trying to 
teach his freshmen how to shoot fouls. 
But he kept being interrupted by a 
fresh kid, who wasn’t the least bit 
bashful about contradicting and cor- 
recting him. Finally Keaney blew up. 

“Look, son,” he said, “you go right 
to the infirmary and tell the doctor there 
to give you a sanity test. If he finds 
you mentally okay, tell him to give 
you a written note to that effect and 
bring it back to me.” 

The freshman’s ears burned and he 
left immediately. He returned a half 





Ernie Garra in Collier's 
“Aw, Coach! You wouldn’t want 
me for center. Shucks! I’m no good.” 


hour later, waving a slip of paper. He 
thrust it into Kvaney’s face. 

“I’ve got it, Keaney,” he challenged. 
“Now let’s see you get yours.” 

Judging by the 1947 honor roll of 
outstanding track and field perform- 
ances, California leads the land in the 
production of schoolboy track stars. Of 
the 115 star performances listed, Cali- 
fornia acounted for 25. Texas came next 
with 19 listings, followed by Illinois 
with 15, Indiana with 9, Ohio with 8, 
and Iowa with 5. 

The football‘fans refuse to forget that 
the season “died” three months ago. 
They still keep bombarding me with 
records. Pete Dugan, coach at Massena 
(N. Y.) High, puts in a plug for his 
left halfback, Gusty Creazzo. Gusty, a 
16-year-old sophomore, started the 
season as a third-string end, Later 
Coach Dugan promoted him to the first- 
string backfield. Here’s how Gusty 
showed his appreciation (against Pots- 
dam High): 

He gained a total of 394 yards, 
scored two touchdowns on runs of 74 
and 54 yards, and set up three of his 
team’s four other scores. In two subse- 
quent games, Gusty tallied five more 
times on runs of 75, 40, 60, 69, and 
15 yards, 

“In your January 19 column,” writes 
Marion Lalli; of Memorial High, West 
New York, N. J., “you praised the Santa 
Monica (Calif.) High football team for 
rolling up 426 points to their foes’ 71 in 
12 games. I don’t think that is so good, 
because it averages up to only 35.5 


points per game to their opponents’ 
5.91. 
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“In 1946 Memorial High scored 477 
points in 11 games to their rivals’ 39. 
That gave them an average of 43.36 to 
their opponents’ 3.54. Our average for 
the past two seasons is 41.6 to the ene- 
mies 4.5. Bring on Michigan!” 

—HeErRMAN L, Masin, Sports Editor 


OLYMPIC RESULTS 


Our Uncle Sam did very nicely in 
the 1948 Winter Olympic Games held 
last month. We finished a cozy third. 

Sweden won the championship with 
82 points. Switzerland was runner-up 
with 77 points; then came U. S. with 
73% points. 

Here are the stars who led the U. S. 


- team to its surprising third-place finish: 


1. Gretchen Fraser, 28-year-old pig- 
tailed housewife from Vancouver, Wash. 
~— the first American ever to win a first 
place in skiing. 

2. Dick Button, 18-year-old figure 
skater from Englewood, N. J.—the 
first American ever to win the men’s 
figure skating title. His performance was 
judged the greatest ever seen in the 
Olympic Games. 

3. Francis Tyler, of Saranac, N. Y. 
— pilot of the winning four-man bob- 
sled team. 

Speed Skating 

500 meters (547 yards) — Finn Helge- 
sen, Norway. 

1500 meters (metric mile) — Sverre Far- 
stad, Norway. 

5,000 meters (3% miles) — Reidar Lia- 
klev, Norway. 

10,000 meters (6% miles) — Ake Sey- 
ffarth, Sweden. 


Figure Skating 
Men’s— Richard Button, Englewood, 
N. I. 
Women’s — Barbara Ann Scott, Canada. 
Pairs — Micheline Lannoy and Pierre 
Baugniet, Belgium. 
Skiing 
Men’s slalom — Edi Reinalter, Switzer- 


and. 

Women’s slalom — Gretchen Fraser, Van- 
couver, Wash. 

Men’s downhill — Henri Oreiller, France. 

Women’s downhill — Hedy Schlunegger, 
Switzerland. 

Men’s Nordic combined (11-mile cross- 
country and jump) — Heikki Hasu, Finland. 

Men’s Alpine combined (downhill and 
slalom ) — Henri Oreiller, France. 

Women’s Alpine combined — Trude Bei- 
ser, Austria. 

Special ski jump — Peter Hugsted, Nor- 
way. 
18-kilometer (11 miles) cross-country — 
Martin Lundstrom, Sweden. 

40-kilometer (25 miles) relay — Sweden. 

50-kilometer (31 miles) — Nils Karlsson, 


Sweden. 
Bobsledding 

One-man cresta — Nino Bibbia, Italy. 

Two-man — Switzerland. 

Four-man — United States (Francis Ty- 
ler, Lake Placid, N. Y., pilot; Pat Martin, 
Lake Placid; Ed Rimkus, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; Bill D’Amico, Lake Placid). 


Ice Hockey 
Canada — Won seven games, tied one. 
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FREE! 


A few copies of the 
1947 Sports Show 
cartoon books are 
still available. 
Write Spalding, 
Dept.SM, 19 Beek- 
man St,, New York 
8, N. Y. 
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SOFTBALL 1S ONE OF AMERICA'S 


) FASTEST GROWING SPORTS... 
| BUT Is IT SOFT? NO siR! 

THE SPALDING SOFT BALL USED BY THOUSANDS 
OF TEAMS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
— KEEPS ITS SHAPE, GAME AFTER GAME 
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SPALDING TRACK SHOES ARE 
WORN BY LEADING TRACK STARS 


LOOK FOR THE 
SPALDING LABEL 


next time you buy athletic 
equipment and get the 
best! 
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SCHOLASTIC 
BOOKSHOP 


220 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 





TITLE 
TWENTY GRAND 
Short Stories 
SEVENTEEN 
by Booth Tarkington 


MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 
by Sally Benson 


. LONG, LONG AGO 


by Alexander Woollcott 


. BABBITT 


by Sinclair Lewis 


. A SAKE SAMPLER 


by Soki (H. H. Munro) 


. THREE HOSTAGES 


by John Buchan 


. DAVID HARUM 


by Edward Noyes Westcott 


. COLD JOURNEY 


by Grace Zaring Stone 
(Ethel Vance) 


. CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT 


by C. S. Forester 


. GENGHIS KHAN 


by Harold Lamb 
SCARAMOUCHE 

by Rafael Sabatini 

LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN 

by Zane Grey 

SHORT HISTORY of the ARMY 
and NAVY 

by Fletcher Pratt 

GREEN MANSIONS 

by W. H. Hudson 


TOTAL 


Quantity 














——20. 

















16. 


17. 


19. 


21. 


27. 


29. 


TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 


Just one of 31 exciting Scholastic-BANTAMS. 
Read the list of titles below and place your 
order today. 


TWENTY GRAND is priced at only 20c for student subseribers. 


TITLE 
LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
by Mark Twain 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
by Rudyard Kipling 
WIND, SAND AND STARS 
by Antoine de Saint-Exupery 
OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF CHINA 
by Alice Tisdale Hobart 
ONLY YESTERDAY 
by Frederick Lewis Allen 


THE LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER 
by F. Yeats-Brown 


. ROGUE MALE 


by Geoffrey Household 


. TUTT AND MR. TUTT 


by Arthur Train 


. WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN 


by Ernest’ Thompson Seton 


. THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO 


by Captain Ted W. Lawson 


. THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 


by W. L. White 

THIS IS THE NAVY 
edited by Gilbert Cant 
MAMA’S BANK ACCOUNT 
by Kathryn Forbes 
TREASURE ISLAND 

by Robert Louis Stevenson 


. MY GREATEST DAY IN BASEBALL 


by Babe Ruth and others 


. THE PEARL 


by John Steinbeck 
TOTAL 


All Titles 25¢ Each (except Twenty Grand) 
MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles) 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless order is to be billed to school authorities. 








Leiningen Versus Ants 
(Concluded from page 25) 


and a giant’s fist battered his lungs. 

The burning girdle of petrol ap- 
peared infinitely far away; he could not 
last half that distance. 

A stone in the path . . . too weak to 
avoid it . . . the planter stumbled and 
collapsed. He tried to rise . . . he must 
be pinned under a rock ., . it was 
impossible . . . the slighest movement 
was impossible . . . Something outside 
him seemed to drag him to his feet. He 
tottered. He began to stagger forward 
again. 

Through the blazing ring hurtled an 
apparition which, as soon as it reached 
the ground on the inner side, fel] full 
length and did not move. Leiningen, at 
the moment he made that leap through 
the flames, lost consciousness for the 
first time in his life. As he lay there, 
with glazing eyes and lacerated face, 
he appeared a man returned from the 
grave. The peons rushed to him, 
stripped off his clothes, tore away the 
ants from his body. They carried him 
into the ranch house. i 

As the curtain of flames lowered, 
one could see in place of the illimitable 


host of ants an extensive vista of water.’ 


The thwarted river had swept over the 
plantation, carrying with it the entire 
army. The wate. had collected in the 
great “saucer,” while the ants in vain 
attempted to reach the hill on which 
stood the ranch house. The girdle of 
flames held them back. 

So imprisoned between water and 
fire, they had been delivered into the 
annihilation that was their god. Near 
the farther mouth of the water-ditch, 
where the stone mole had its second 
gap, the ocean swept the lost battalions 
into the river, to vanish forever. 

The ring of fire dwindled as the 
water mounted to the petrol trench, 
and quenched the dimming flames. The 
flood swelled over ant-stippled shrubs 
and bushes, until it washed against the 
foot of the knoll whereon the besieged 
had taken refuge. 

Leiningen lay on his bed, his body 
swathed from head to foot in bandages. 
With fomentations and salves, they had 
managed to stop the bleeding, and had 
dressed his many wounds. Now they 
thronged around him, one question in 
every face. Would he recover? “He 
won't die,” said the old man who had 
bandaged him, “if he doesn’t want to.” 

The planter opened his eyes. “Every- 
thing in order?” he asked. 

“They're gone,” said his nurse. “To 
hell.” He held out to his master a gourd 
full of a powerful sleeping draught. 
Leiningen gulped it down. 

“I told you I'd come back,” he mur- 


“mured, “even if I am a bit streamlined.” 


He grinned and shut his eyes. He slept. 
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INSIDE U. S. A., by John Gunther, Har- 
per. 1947. $5. - 


Inside U. S. A. was liked so much by 
a group of students from a number of 
New York City high schools that they 
chose to discuss it on their weekly radio 
program (Young Book Reviewers) over 
station WMCA. One of these young re- 
viewers read Inside U. S. A. three times; 
another, who came to hear the program, 
took one look at the size of the book 
and left it alone. These are typical re- 
actions to Inside U. S. A. 

It’s a whale of a book! John Gunther 
traveled over almost every inch of the 
U. S., asked questions, and interviewed 
people. In his book he sets out to tell 
what makes the people, the cities, and 
the 48 states of the U. S. tick. What do 
they have in common? How are they 
different? Who really runs each city? 
Who are the VIPs (very important per- 
sons) of the U, S. A.? 

Facts a la Gunther are readable and 
fascinating. Gunther's impressions are 
brisk and straightforward. You may or 
may not feel that his descriptions of 
people and places usually hit the nail 
squarely on the head. 

WARNING: Don't tackle Inside 
U. S. A. from the first chapter on Cali- 
fornia and plough straight through 
(unless you're a Californian). It isn’t 
that sort of a book. Begin with the 
chapter on your own state or city. Then 
read Gunther’s interviews with some of 
the presidential candidates you've 
heard about. Finally branch out to the 
chapters on other states. 

A book of this sort is a challenge to 
a reader. Taking up the challenge has 
rewards; Inside U. S. A. has headed the 
list of popular non-fiction in the country 
since it came out nine months ago. 
When you've read all, or most, of it, 
ask yourself whether it gives you a pic- 
ture of the country you know. 


BABE RUTH, by Tom Meany. Barnes. 
1947. $2.75. 


This is a very superior sketch of the 
greatest home-run hitter of all time, It’s 
a light, amusing tale that will tickle 
your funnybone. 

Babe Ruth is not intended as a 
biography. Instead, it offers a host of 
funny anecdotes about baseball’s most 
colorful player. It covers Babe Ruth’s 


youth in a Baltimore orphanage, his 
early days as a Red Sox pitcher, and 
the era of glory, big money, and laughs 
with the New York Yankees. . 

Meany tells the story just as Babe 
lived it — with gusto and high humor. 


ABIGAIL ADAMS, by Janet Whitney. 

Little, Brown. 1947. $4. 

Here’s a first-rate biography for 
mature readers, It’s about a spirited 
girl who, despite the fact tha. she lived 
in the late 1700s when girls were to be 
seen and not heard, was as interested 
and full of opinions about the exciting 
times as was her famous husband. 

Abigail Adams was the wife of John 
Adams, the second President of the 
United States, and the mother of John 
Quincy Adams, the sixth President of 
the United States. She grew up in the 
days of the Stamp Act, the Townsend 
Act, and the Boston Tea Party. 

As this story opens, the young lawyer 
John Adams is calling regularly at 
Abigail Smith’s home. John Adams, at 
21, has graduated from Harvard and 
has just been presented to the bar in 
Boston. He is a quick-thinking, con- 
fident, ambitious young man; and he 
has determined not to marry until he is 
well on his way in his career. But he has 
reckoned without the lively young 
Abigail. 

Instead of narrowing her interests to 
the household, Abigail’s marriage 
broadens her interests to include the 
world. By sharing her husband’s hopes 
and problems, she takes part in the 
man’s world about her. And John 
Adams handles his public affairs with 
the calm and surety that comes from a 
happy marriage. 

This book is as much about John 
Adams and the events surrounding the 
beginning of our country as it is about 
Abigail. Those who are thrilled by our 
early history and the men who made it 
will like Abigail Adams. 


THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR, edited 
by H. William Fitelson, Rinehart, 
1947. $4. 

Radio adaptations of 12 plays broad- 
cast by the “Theatre Guild on the Air” 
are collected in this book. 

All twelve plays are well-known: The 
Guardsman, Strange Interlude (Parts 
One and Two), They Knew What They 
Wanted, Payment Deferred, On Bor- 
rowed Time, Three Men On a Horse, 
Ah! Wilderness, The Silver Cord, The 
Show-Off, I Remember Mama, and 
Dead End. 

Here are scripts for one-hour club or 
radio programs. You can learn a good 
deal about radio script writing by com- 
paring these to the original plays. But if 
you're not interested in the script angle, 
read the original plays. 








America’s Newest 
Sensation on Wheels! 





LIGHTWEIGHT, SINGLE CYLINDER; built by the 
world’s largest manufacturer of motorcycles 
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i 
Motorcycling Fun 


For Everyone 


Personal Transportation 
at Low Cost! 


Here it is .. . ev- 

erybody’s motor- 

cycle ...a light- « 
weight, sturdy, 
genuine Harley- 
Davidson that will 
take you places safely, quickly, 
conveniently and economically. 
Costs little to buy, little to op- 
erate. Handles easily, rides com- 
fortably. Just the thing for going 
to and from work, school, store, 
town and on trips to distant places. 
Miles of enjoyment at pennies of 
cost! Dependable personal trans- 
/y gy POrtation at real 
al a. savings! See your 
2... Harley - Davidson 
dealer today, and 
ask him to let you 
ride the new 125. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


Dept. SC, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


A REAL MOTORCYCLE 


@ MOTOR—Single unit motor and trans- 
mission, Air-cooled, two cycle, single 
cylinder. Aluminum head. 

@ TRANSMISSION—Three speed. Constant 
mesh gears. Foot shift. 

@ IGNITION — Waterproof, with 6-pole 
shunt generator, voltage regulator, stor- 
age battery and coil. 

@ TIRES — 3.25 «x 19”. 

@ BRAKES — Large, 5” internal expand- 
ing brake on each wheel. 

@ SPEEDOMETER — Built into headlamp 
housing. 3 





For Boys and Girls 





For Men and Women 

















Students! 
GET BETTER MARKS 


MORE FREE TIME 


witha Smith-Corona 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 








REGULATION 84 character Ehabeed 
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M & M TYPEWRITER CO. 
82 W. Washington St.. Chicago, Ill. 
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Say What You Please 


(Concluded) 
understand the action taken by the 


‘| various nations at the U. N. 


The school faculty and Miss Anne 
Hale, executive secretary of the United 
Nations Association of Rochester, N. Y. 
are hearty supporters of the club. 

We are planning a drive to collect 
money for food to go to Europe. We 
have planned an extensive publicity 
campaign for a period prior to and in- 
cluding our U. N. Week (March 1 
through 5). During this period we will 
present the school assembly program. 
We're using the showcase in the main 
foyers for displays. We've also set up 
a table in the school library for all the 
literature on the U. N. 

Through these activities we hope to 
promote better understanding in our 
school and to make students United 
Nations-conscious. 

Adele M. Holtzman 
Corresponding Secretary 
U. N. Club 

Benjamin Franklin H. S. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

We thoroughly agree with Dolores 
Wolfer (issue of Feb. 9) that there 
should be no teen-age drinking. We 
think that if the school and church 
organizations would provide enough 
wholesome recreation, teen-agers would 
not go to places where there would be 
any liquor. 

We also agree with Dolores that you 
do a wonderful job in advising us on 
teen-age problems. An article should be 
written on the liquor question. 

Mary Lois Halsey 
Imogene L. Sontchi 
Wawaka (Ind.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

I always turn to “Say What You 
Please!” first, I enjoy finding out what 
the opinions and thoughts of my fellow 
readers are. 

Joanne Cook 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

I liked the business letter in the Eng- 
lish section (Jan. 19 issue) of your 
magazine. We are studying the friendly 
and the business letter in English class, 
and our teacher discussed your letter. 

It helped us understand the “musts” 
of letter writing. 

Nancy Schwinn 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dear Editor: : 

Your short story, “Kid Brother,” fas- 
cinated me. It was full of excitement 
and so realistic and full of suspense, 
too. Sometimes I expected the ball to 


come tumbling out of the magazine and 
hit me squarely in the face. I thank 
you for real reading entertainment. 
Margaret Gomez 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

Universal Military Training is a good 
idea— but for boys only. If the girls 
took the training, who'd be left to keep 
the homefires burning? Girls do most of 
the homekeeping and it would interrupt 
the art if the girls were sent for UMT, 
even for six months. 

UMT would be good for most boys. 
They need to learn a little discipline. 
The training might do away with some 
of the juvenile delinquency. 

On the other hand, wouldn’t UMT 
interfere with boys’ schooling? For ex- 
ample, a boy might have to give up his 
study of science for a year. Maybe his 
interests would change, and we'd lose 
a future scientist. 

Doris Smith 
Independence (Ore.) H. S. 
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EE} Are you miserable with coughs 
from colds or smoking? Suffer 

POUR with stuffy nose? Here's relief 
—fast...cough drops that work 

up and down. Famous Smith 

Brothers medication goes down to ease 
tickle, soothe irritated membranes. Menthol 
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nose. Smith Brothers are richer in menthol 
—plus exclusive Smith Brothers medication. 
Look for “Trade” and “Mark” on orange 
box. Buy them today. STILL ONLY Be 
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Soft-Spoken 


In the days of the Old West, a young 
college graduate inherited a ranch and 
went out to run it. He soon discovered 
that his cattle were being rustled and 
that his neighbor, who was a notorious 
killer, was the rustler. 

Being a timid person, he was at a 
loss as to the best way to handle the 
situation. Finally, after much thought, 
he decided to send the man a letter. 
The message read: “Dear Neighbor, I 
would appreciate it very much if you 
would be more careful in the future 
about leaving your hot branding irons 
lying around where my stupid cattle 
can lie down on them.” 

— W. N. Golden. ‘‘Coronet”’ 


ca 


How Firm a Foundation? 


“Is my son becoming well-grounded 
in languages?” 

“I would put it even stronger than 
that,” replied the teacher. “I would say 


that he is actually stranded on them.” 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Pointing the Moral 


The young teacher had just finished 
telling a small boy in her class the story 
of a lamb that had strayed from the 
flock and been eaten by a wolf. 

“You see,” she said, “had the lamb 
been obedient and stayed in the flock, 
it would not have been eaten by the 
wolf, would it?” 

“No, m’am,” answered the boy. “It 
would have been eaten by us.” 


Watchman- Examiner 





Saturday Evening Post 
“Well, no, operator—not 
exactly person-to-person.” 





Touche 


The man had just bought a cigar in 
a department store and started to light 
it. 

“Didn't you notice the sign?” asked 
the salesgirl. 

“What!” exploded the customer. 
“You sell cigars in here, but you pro- 
hibit smoking?” 

The salesgirl smiled sweetly: “We 


also sell bath towels.” 
Canning Trade 


Daylight Insomnia 


During a conversation with an old 
friend he hadn’t seen for some time, 
a Florida farmer was asked how he 
had been sleeping. 

“I sleep good nights,” he said, “and 
I sleep pretty good mornings, but af- 
ternoons I just seem .to twist and 


”» 
turn. 
—-Woodmen of the World Magazine 


One Good Turn... 


The minister had just finished marry- 
ing a lovely plumber and a lovely 
young thing. When the ceremuny was 
over, the plumber sidled up to the par- 
son and whispered in his ear, “I haven't 
any money, but I can fix your gas meter 
so it won't register.” 


Sunshine Magazine 


The Anteater 
Mother: “Stop reaching across the 
table, Junior. Haven’t you a tongue?” 
Junior: “Yes, but my arm’s longer.” 


Erva Carlson 


Education Not Important 


Actor David Niven, who is now in 
London working on a new film, relays 
to us:England’s latest humor: 

A man went into a bird shop and 
asked for a parrot. 

“Yes,” said the shopkeeper, “we have 
a nice bird from Africa that speaks six 
languages.” 

“How much is it?” asked the cus- 
tomer. 

When told the price was 45 pounds, 
the customer protested. 

“After all,” the shopkeeper countered, 
“the bird speaks six languages!” 

“I don't care,” retorted the customer. 
“All I want to know is—IS IT TEN- 
DER?” 


He Asked for It! 

A character in the Official Detective 
radio series heard on MBS has been 
heard querulously asking for a match on 
the last two or three programs. When 
Win Wright, producer of the series, 
entered his office the other morning he 
found a crate from the Diamond Match 
Company containing 50,000 matches 
and a note saying, “We couldn’t stand 
it any longer.” 

Broadcasting & Telecasting 
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A good school paper requires good reporters, 
good editors, and good artists. A good peanut 
requires tasty flavor, freshness, and crispness. 
That, in a nutshell, spells PLANTERS PEANUTS. 
They have what it takes to make the headlines in the peanut field— 
vitamins for energy and a flavor that can’t be beaten. So, for the 
tastiest quick-energy snack a nickel can buy, try PLANTERS PEANUTS 
or the 5c PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK. 





TRY THE “‘HEADLINE’’ PEANUT 
IT ALWAYS SPELLS GOOD NEWS 
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Teaching Aids for PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Meet the People (p. 5) 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To show students how to make and 
acknowledge introductions easily and 
effectively. 
Motivation 

Are introductions a little difficult or 
embarrassing for you? Do you get peo- 
ple’s names straight? Or do you call 
Miss Hauser Miss Horsey? Do you know 
how to introduce a club or assembly 


speaker? 


Discussion Questions 

What are three basic rules for mak- 
ing introductions? (Boy to girl; younger 
to older; a group to a person.) What 
is the proper way to acknowledge an 
introduction? What is the rule for stand- 
ing when making introductions? For 
shaking hands? What should you do if 
you don’t hear the name of the person 
to whom you're introduced? How can 
you learn to remember names? How do 
you take leave of a person or group 
whom you've just met? How do you 
introduce an assembly speaker? 


Student Activities 


Divide the class into teams of four 
or five members. Let each team special- 
ize in one phase of introductions and 
practice to give a demonstration for the 
entire class (one group practices pre- 
senting boys to girls; another presents 
younger to older; another studies rules 
for shaking hands; another, introducing 
a group to a person). Students playing 
roles of older people can wear large 
placards (Miss Twig, faculty advisor; 
Mother, etc. ). 

Each demonstration should be fol- 
lowed by a class discussion. Then other 


students should be invited to the front 
to practice similar introductions. 

A narrator can announce the rule 
being illustrated just before each dem- 
onstration is given. 

After the various situations for intro- 
ductions have been demonstrated, ask 
volunteers to illustrate how to proceed 
in the following situations. (Also en- 
courage the slower students to take 
part; they may try to avoid active par- 
ticipation. ) 

(1) Introduce your teacher to your 
mother. (2) Introduce the girl you're 
walking in the hall with to two of your 
boy friends. (3) Introduce three girl 
visitors to your father. (4) Introduce 
your cousin to your football coach. (5) 
Introduce the seven people at your 
dinner party to a late arrival. (6) Form 
a receiving line at a dance and intro- 
duce newcomers, 

Practice in introducing speakers: (1) 
The football banquet. Arrange the 
speakers at a make-believe speaker’s 
table at the front of the room and have 
various students act as toastmaster, in- 
troducing the main speaker, the foot- 
ball coach, the captain of the team, the 
star player, etc. (2) The club program 
or assembly. Various students demon- 
strate how to introduce the school prin- 
cipal, the guest speakers, John Doe, 
who wants to make an announcement, 
etc. 


Platform Conduct: Two students are 
seated on the stage and the main speak- 
er, a stranger, comes up and looks 
around. What should the students do? 
Six boys and girls are each speaking on 
the subject of part-time jobs. Should 
the girls come onto the stage first? 
What is the order for coming on the 
stage and sitting when there is one 


older speaker and several young speak- 
ers? Who should sit down first? Does 
each student sit as soon as he reaches 
a chair? In what order should they leave 
the stage? 

You're going to read a story for the 
club. The president introduces you. 
What should you do first? You’re on the 
stage, waiting for your turn to speak 
and you feel nervous. Should you twist 
around in your chair, play with your 
program announcement, etc.? What is 
the best way to hide the fact that you're 
nervous? Should you wrap yourself 
around the speaker's stand or clutch the 
“mike”? What is the correct way for a 
club or assembly speaker to stand? 


Movie Scoreboard (p. 7) 
Aim 

To give students objective yardsticks 
for judging movies. 

The motion picture editor gives stu- 
dents a metiOn ‘pictare.scoreboard to 
assist thet in judging movies. For illus- 
tration, Green DolphiStreet is rated. 

In the <sprovided, have students 
rate additional movies and then discuss 
why their ratings on the same picture 


differ. 


Learn — To Think Straight (p. 8) 


1. Harry said that our Social Secu 
rity should be extended to include 
group insurance. Fred’s answer was that 
Harry just didn’t have business sense. 
Is that the sportsmanlike way to argue 
against Government insurance? What 
would have been a better argument? 

2. Mary said that she just couldn't 
get good grades from Mrs. Slater. “You 
know,” she explained, “that Mrs. S. is 
down on girls.” What might have been 
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Major article: Making speeches. 


Reading: Quizzes. 
Letter Perfect: Writing telegrams. 


Major article: Social conversation. 


Reading: Quizzes. 
Letter Perfect: Friendly letters, 


Letter Perfect: Sales letters. 





Coming — Next Three Issues 
March 15, 1948 


Critical Judgment Series, No. 8: H, S. students as critics. 


Learn to Think Straight: Name-calling, No. 1 — tagging. 

Dear Joe — from Jane: The importance of a good speaking voice. 
Getting Your Money’s Worth, No. 7: Making repairs in the home. 
Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, usage, crossword puzzle. 


March 22, 1948 


Critical Judgment Series, No. 9: Student-written movie reviews. 


Learn to Think Straight: Name-calling, No. 2 — foolish and unfair labeling. 
Dear Joe — from Julie: Taking a trip. 

Getting Your Money’s Worth, No. 8: Buymanship quiz. 

Also Practice Makes Perfect, short story, etc. 


(Easter Week: No Issue March 29) 
April 5, 1948 


Major article: Words as tools of salesmanship. 
First article in Critical Judgment Series on “How to Choose Radio Programs.” 


Dear Joe — from Jerry: Tactfulness “on the job.” 
Getting Your Money’s Worth, No. 9: A personal plan for savings. 








a better reason for Mary’s grades? 
Watch for examples of name-calling in 
school discussions. Are you, yourself, 
sometimes guilty? 


Bringing Up Parents (p. 14) 

How much control should your par- 
ents have over the boys and girls whom 
you date? What should a young person 
do to create a friendly feeling between 
the family and the current “date”? What 
is one of the best ways to test a friend? 
If your family disapproves of your 
friendship, should you deceive your 
folks and secretly go with your friend 
anyway? 


A House to Live In (p. 16) 
Aim 
To give students yardsticks for judg- 


ing houses and apartments when rent- 
ing or buying. 
Guide Questions 

What is the most important question 
to ask in looking at a house? (Is it 
well-built?) What do you look for to 
determine if a house is well-built? The 
outside of the house? The inside? The 


mechanical installations? A house can 
be well-built and still “not livable.” Do 
you agree? Defend your answer. 


Shop Talk 


Here are some housing words. Make 
a date with Mr, Webster and look them 
up. Jamb, flue, clapboard, asbestos, 
mortar, masonry, foundation, joist, gut- 
ter, gable, asphalt, grille, mantel, case- 
ment. 


Student Activities 


Make an appointment with a local 
real estate dealer to take your class 
through’a new house or housing project. 
Ask the dealer if he will explain the 
housing construction as you go along. 

If you live in or uear a large city, 
take your class to visit « slum area and 
point out as many defects of the hous- 
ing as you can see. 

Divide class into small committees to 
study various aspects of housing: (vari- 
ous types of central heating; roofing 
materials; brick, clapboard, and other 
outside finishing materials; plumbing; 
basements; water and oil paints and 
wallpaper} woodwork, stairways, clos- 
ets, etc.). 


Have students read and bring to class 
want-ads advertising houses for sale. 


References 

“Facts You Should Know About Buy- 
ing or Building a Home.” Agk your Bet- 
ter Business Bureau for this pamphlet. 

Write to the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration for free pamphlets on housing 
(Washington 25, D. C., or your re- 
gional office). 

Volunteer students can, for extra 
credit, draw plans for the ideal house, 
or the ideal kitchen, etc. Others can 
write themes or make oral reports on 
the same subject. 


Leiningen vs. the Ants (p. 17) 


Check-Test Questions 

What did the Brazilian official tell 
Leiningen? What previous perils had 
Leiningen mastered? How did the work- 
ers receive the news of danger? What 
happened to the forest animals when 
the ants started coming? What two 
defenses against ants did the plantation 
have? Tell how the ants got over the 
outer defense. Why did Leiningen be- 
gin to fear that the inner defense 
wouldn’t work? Describe how he risked 
his life to save the men and the plan- 
tation. 

See “Test Your Reading Skill” (p. 8). 


Answers to “Test Your Reading Skill” (p. 8) 


What's the Idea?: 1-False; “ ... . those 
who are not yet waked up to the fact that 
America today is a blend of many nations, 
races, beliefs, and backgrounds.” 2-True. 
3-False; “. . . to help his parents and his 
friends to know and like each other.” 4 
True. 5-True. 6-False; “. . . that he be 
able to ‘fit in’ with one’s family and 
friends.” 

Using New Ideas: 1-c, 2-d, 3-d. 

Words, Words, Words: 1-change nothing 
to everything. 2-change disinterested to in- 
terested. 3-change poor to good. 4-change 
easy to difficult. 5-change liked to disliked. 


Answers to “Practice Makes Perfect” (p, 11) 


Watch Your Language: A. 1-beat, 2- 
became, 3-began, 4-broke, 5-brought. 
B. 1-burst, 2-bought, 3-catch, 4-chose, 5- 
came, 6-did, 7-drew, 8-drank, 9-drove, 10- 
drowned. 

Are You Spellbound?: 1-robbed, robbing, 
2-robed, robing; 3-pinned, pinning; 4- 


sinned, sinning; 5-pined, pining; 6-repelled, 


repelling; 7-regretted, regretting; 8-spited, 
spiting; 9-rebelled, rebelling; 10-committed, 
committing; 11-compelled, compelling; 12- 
preferred, preferring; 13-occurred, occur- 
ring; 14-excelled, excelling; 15-defined, de- 
fining. 

Words to the Wise: A. 1-f, 2-j, 3-i, 4-c, 
5-b, 6-d, 7-h, 8-a, 9-e, 10-g. B. 1-g, 2-e, 
8-a, 4-i, 5-c. 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Professions in Russia 


Booxs: Forced Labor in Soviet Rus- 
sia, David Dallin and Nicolaevsky 
(Yale Univ. Press, ’47), $3.50. Work- 
ers Before and After Lenin, Manya 
Gordon (Dutton, ’41), $4. My Lives in 
Russia, Markoosha Fischer (Harper, 
44), $2.75. Artists in Uniform, Max 
Eastman (Knopf, ’34), $2.50. Assign- 
ment in Utopia, Eugene Lyons (Har- 
court, 37), $3.50. Real Soviet Russia, 
David Dallin (Yale Univ. Press, 44), 


Transportation 


PamMputets: Railroads: Quiz on Rail- 
roads and Railroading (’46), frees Rail- 
roads at Work (’45), free; Our Rail- 
roads, Teachers Kit (’45), free; all from 
Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington 6, 
D. C. Air: Air Transportation (’45), 
United Airlines, 23 E. Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3, free. Wings over America, 
John Stuart (Pamphlet No. 114, *46), 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38 St., 
New York 16, 10c. 

ArticEs: Special Issue, “Transporta- 
tion,” Senior Scholastic, Feb. 25, °46. 
“From Here to There: Postwar,” J. 
Marshall, Collier’s, Aug. 11, ’45. “Ships 
and the Sea of Old New England,” 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, 
July 12, 47. “Jim Hill Built an Empire,” 
S. H. Holbrook, American Mercury, 


Atomic Energy 


Here is our promised list of written 
matter on the all-important atom. Use 
these with the audio-visual materials 
given last week — your students need all 
the information they can get on atomic 
energy. 

Pamputets: Atomic Challenge 
(Headline Book, ’47), Foreign Policy 
Assoc., 16 E. 38 St., New York 16, 35c. 
Tools for Atomic Education (47), Nat'l 
Commission for Atomic Information, 
1749 L-St., Washington 6, D. C., free. 
International Control of Atomic Energy 
(47), Atomic Scientists of Chicago, 
1126 E. 59 St., Chicago 37, 20c. Atomic 
Peace or Atomic War (Series G-122, 
’47), Nat'l Institute of Social Relations, 
1029 17 St., Washington 6, D. C. Strug- 
gle for Atomic Control, T. R. Fox 
(Pamphlet No. 29, 47), Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38 St., New York 16, 


Democracy Series, No. 24 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


$3.50. I Chose Freedom, V. Krav- 
chenko (Scribner, 46), $3.50. One 
Who Survived, Alexandre Barmine 
(Putnam, ’45), $3.75. Russia’s Europe, 
H. Lehrman (Appleton, ’47), $3.75. 
Artic.es: “Russia’s Ruling Class,” J. 
Fischer, Harper's, Oct., 46. “Soviet 
Russia: Land of Opportunity,” M. T. 
Florinsky, Current History, July, °45. 
“Science and Incentives in Russia,” I. 
Langmuii, Science Monthly, Aug., ’46. 


April 5 in Senior 
English Edition 


July, ’47. “Mr. Young and His C. & O.,” 
Fortune, May, ’47. “This Restless New 
World,” J. H. Hammond, Jr., American 
Magazine, Vacation Issue — 47. 

Books: Romance of American Trans- 
portation, Franklin Reck (Crowell, 
88), $3. From Trail Dust to Star Dust, 
Edward Starr (Transportation Press, 
46), $3. This Fascinating Railroad 
Business, Robert Henry (Bobbs Merrill, 
46), $3.75. Railroad Avenue; Great 
Stories and Legends of American Rail- 
roading, Freeman Hubbard (Whittle- 
sey, 45), $3.75. 

Fits: Transportation and Our Com- 
munity. 16 mm. sd. b&w. 10 min. Sale. 
Teaching Films Inc., 2 W. 20 St., New 
York, On _ railroads; catalogue of 
motion pictures from Assoc. of Ameri- 
can Railroads (address above). On 


20c. Man vs. Atom — Year 1, Nat’l Com- 
mission on Atomic Information, 1749 L 
St., Washington 6, D. C., 10c, Atomic 
Bomb (46), Atomic Scientists of Chi- 
cago, 1126 E. 59 St., Chicago 37, 25c. 

ARTICLES: “Atomic Energy Is Your 
Business,” D. E. Lilienthal, New York 
Times Magazine, Jan. 11, ’48. “Interna- 
tional Control of Atomic Energy,” J. R. 
Oppenheimer, Foreign Affairs, Jan., ’48. 
“Bomb Secret Is Out,” W. Isard and V. 
H. Whitney, American Magazine, Dec., 
"47. “How to Use the Atom Peaceably,” 
W. Kaempffert, Survey Graphic, Oct., 
"47, “Main Street vs. the Atom,” New 
York Times Magazine, Nov. 2, °47. 
“America’s Most Radical Law; Atomic 
Revolution Begins,” J. R. Newman, 
Harper's, May, *47. “How Should We 
Control Atomic Energy?” F, Osborn; A. 
A. Gromyko, Rotarian, July, ’47. “Pass- 








Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


Coming Up! 
in Senior Scholastic 
March 15, 1948 

Social Studies: Freedom of the Press. 
Commager — U. S. in Far East. 

All Classes: Democracy Series — Com- 
munist Labor. Vocational — Camera Ca- 
reers. 

English Classes: Fine Arts. Main 
Street's Challenge to New York, by 
DeVree. Play — The Late Christopher 
Bean. Story— That Blowsy Goddess 
Fame, by Manuel Komroff. 

March 22, 1948 

Social Studies: National and Domes- 
tic articles. Commager-— First Article 
on Civil War. 

All Classes: Hats in Ring — Henry 
A. Wallace. Democracy — Communist 
Agriculture, 

English Classes: Theme — Motion 
Pictures. 

March 29, 1948: No Issue (Easter 
Week). 





motor travel: Ford Motor Co., Film 
Library, Dearbom, Mich.; General 
Motors Corp., Broadway at 57 St., New 
York 19, On ship travel: U. S. Maritime 
Commission, Washington, D. C. On air 
travel: Pan American World Airways, 
New York; United World Air Lines, 
Chicago. 

For a more complete transportation 
bibliography and information guide, see 
Scholastic Teacher, February 17, ’47, 
page 16-T. 


April 12 in 
Senior Scholastic . 


port to the Golden Age,” R. De Vore, 
Collier’s, May 3, 47. “What Price Pre- 
paredness,” Cord Meyer, Jr., Atlantic, 
June, *47. 

Books: Atomic Energy in the Com- 
ing Era, David Dietz (Dodd, *45), $2. 
Atomic Energy in Cosmic and Human 
Life, George Gamow (Macmillan, ’46), 
$3. Mr. Tompkins Explores the Atom, 
George Gamow, Macmillan, 44), $2. 
Dawn Over Zero; the Story of the 
Atomic Bomb, William Laurence 
(Knopf, *46), $3. One World or None, 
Dexter Masters and Kathrine Way 
(McGraw-Hill, *46), $1. Young Peo- 
ple’s Book of Atomic Energy, Robert 
Potter (McBride, *46), $2.50. The 
Atomic Story, J. W. Campbell (Holt, 
"47), $3. Hiroshima, John Hersey 
(Knopf, *46), $1.75, Modern Man Is 
Obsolete, N. Cousins (Viking, ’45), $1. 
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THE PEARL 


BY JOHN STEINBECK 


- A CURRENT 
BEST SELLER 
FOR ONLY 25c! 


Yes, right now THE PEARL is on 
all best. seller lists as a cloth-bound 
book at $2.00. Scholastic-BANTAMs 
bring it to you and your students in 
the handsome paper-backed edition 
for only 25¢! 


Check the list of other outstanding 
Scholastic-BANTAMs below and 
place your order TODAY. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 
men. 14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
Life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This Is the Navy. 28. 
Mama’s Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
Island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 32. A Treasury 
of Folk Songs. 33. Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal 
Diary. 


Tear off here—mail today 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of 
Book Copies 


No. of 
Copies 


No. of 
Book 





























MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 


(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20¢ per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities, 

















Off the Press 


In Henry's Backyard: The Races of 
Mankind, by Ruth Benedict and 
Gene Weltfish. Henry Schuman, 
1948, 60 pp., $2. 


Professor Benedict and Dr. Weltfish 
are members of the Department of An- 
thropology at Columbia University. 
Their Races of Mankind, published by 
the Public Affairs Committee, was wide- 
ly circulated and helped dispel some 
of the myths which have clouded our 
thinking about race. In their new book 
they have pursued the same theme, but 
each idea is expressed in color, line 
drawings, and a simple text. It is 4 
brilliant effort to use colored cartoons, 
handsomely printed on fine stock, to 
pierce foggy thoughts on blood, brain, 
strength, and color. 

Its date of publication has been timed 
with Brotherhood Week. For a sam- 
pling of this fine book see Senior Scho- 
lastic of World Week, February 23 
issue, pp. 3 and 4. 


Your Future Is What You Make It. 30 
page pamphlet in the “You and In- 
dustry Series,” published by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
14 West 49th St., N. Y. 20. Free. 


The pamphlet is directed to the high 
school student who is casting about for 
a vocation. It deals practically with the 
difficulties involved in deciding upon 
your life’s work, getting a job, and mak- 
ing the most of it. There is a useful list 
of 150. occupations and a guide to fur- 
ther reading on the final pages. The 
illustrations and format will attract stu- 
dents: 

Since the language is too difficult for 
the average tenth year student, its sub- 
stance can be presented by the teacher 
during vocational guidance periods. 

~ e a 


Mits, Wits, and Logic. Text by Lillian 
R. Lieber; Drawings by Hugh Gray 
Lieber. Norton, 1947. 240 pp., $3. 


“Mits” is the Man in the Street; 
“Wits” is the Woman in the Street. We 
have met them before in The Education 
of T. C. Mits, which was a startling de- 
parture from the usual methods of sim- 
plifying mathematics. In the present 
volume, Mits and Wits rely upon SAM 
who is Science, Art, and Mathematics. 
SAM is applied to the problems which 
beset the world. When we are finished 
it is clear that unless the counsel of 
atomic scientists is heeded, and unless 
we rely upon reason instead of emotion- 
alism, we will not be long in this world. 

The pagination of the book is pleas- 


antly deceptive, for the 240 pages can 
be read in about one-tenth the time it 
takes to peruse the usual book of that 
length. 


Peace or Anarchy, by Cord Meyer, Jr. 
Little, Brown, 1947. 233 pp., $2.50. 


The author of this fervent plea for 
world government is an ex-Marine who 
was wounded in Guam. Since termina- 
tion of his war service, he has been 
active in veterans’ affairs and has been 
a frequent contributor to the Atlantic 
Monthly. He is convinced that “Either 
some measure of world government will 
be achieved by voluntary consent or 
our particular civilization will be de- 
stroyed.” Basic to peace, according to 
Meyer and many others, is world dis- 
armament. In this, the United States 
must take the lead if Russia is to be 
convinced of our sincerity. It is essen- 
tial that Russia be persuaded of the 
necessity for revising the U. N. char- 
ter prior to its debate within the exist- 
ing organization. Mr. Meyer can think 
of many reasons why Russia will be 
difficult to convince of the practicabil- 
ity of world disarmament and world 
government. He offers little tangible 
reason for expecting reconciliation in 
the near future. 

Mr. Meyer has had enough of war — 
so, too, have the American and Russian 
peoples, His book, if widely read, will 
encourage patience in these days of re- 
current crises, 

e oO c 
Five Broadway Plays, edited by J. Rod- 
ger Gow and Helen J. Hanlon. Har- 
per, 1948. 432 pp., $2. 


The editors have had experience in 
the Detroit Public Schools with the 
needs of high school students for under- 
standable plays. Probably they have 
had some unfortunate experiences dis- 
secting Shakespeare line by line. Hence, 
the resort to modern American plays, 
which have had long runs before criti- 
cal Broadway audiences. They have 
selected Junior Miss, High Tor, On 
Borrowed Time, The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street, and Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 
These plays deal with serious problems 
of life, with varying degrees of humor. 

English teachers will welcome these 
plays, written in the kind of language 
we use every day. The questions at the 
end of each play can be asked of 
students in the 12th year, with the ex 
pectation that they will contribute to 
understanding — and not destroy bud- 
ding interest in the drama. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 








